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What’s the greatest wonder of the 20th Century? 


WONDERS NEVER CEASE on the New 
York Central’s 20th Century Limited — 
both office and home for busy people who 
“commute” between New York and 
Chicago. They literally roll out the red 
carpet for you to walk aboard on! 


NEW YORK CENTRAL EMPLOYEES get 
special training to qualify them for 
duty on the Century. And their flawless 
service is matched by the luxuries that 
go with it—lavish dinners, a telephone, 
barber shop—even a shower room. 


What’s the next great step in 


ALREADY freight service is being improved 
with beiter terminals and handling. But 
the big advance is yet to come. It’s 
“Roller Freight” —freight trains on 
Timken roller bearings—the next great 
step in railroading! 


“ROLLER FREIGHT” INCREASES the avail- 
ability of freight cars by speeding-up 
schedules and keeping cars out of the 
shop and on the road. Since “Roller 
Freight” means that each car can get 
more work done, it will have the effect 
of boosting America’s freight car supply. 


REVENUE TONNAGE 
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IN GOING AFTER tomorrow's business, 
“Roller Freight” may be the railroads’ 
trump card. It gives freight a smoother 
ride, speeds up schedules, eliminates 
“hot box” delays, insures on-time deliv- 
eries. Starting resistance is cut 88%. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of five 
years ago. Already under way on several 
roads, “‘Roller Freight” is ready now to 
help the railroads really Go! The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


YOU GET A FAST, SMOOTH RIDE all the 
way! Timken roller bearings on the 
axles permit sustained high speeds, help 
prevent jolts and jars. It’s the big rail. 
road improvement that paved the way 
for today’s crack streamliners. 


railroading? 


RAILROAD FUEL BILLS will go down when 
freight cars roll on Timken bearings. 
Maintenance costs will be cut. Cars will 
last longer. And Timken bearings will 
make practical tighter couplings and 


high-speed trucks. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T) 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER <> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST -{)— LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —2)- 


COPR. 1951 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 
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One of a series featuring famous passenger trains. Watch for your favorite. 
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CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


carry more than their share of the loads! 


FLoad on the steel rod! Those rugged, rigid, all- 
Pchannel type frames provide more carrying ca- 
pacity than you’re likely to use. Those new se/f- 
energizing brakes stop heavy loads quickly and 
safely—and with /ess driver effort. Those famous 
yalve-in-head engines supply power to spare— 
F and on meager rations of gas and oil. All through 
Pthis great line of Chevrolet trucks are great 


| features designed to give you an exfra share of 


capacity, performance and economy. That’s why 
more payloads move by Chevrolet trucks than 
any other make. That’s why truck users in every 
single one of the 48 States prefer Chevrolet 
trucks. Your Chevrolet dealer offers a truck 
that’s right for your job, whatever it may be. 
Make it a point to see him soon! . . . Chevrolet 
Motor Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 
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The March of the News 


The sad men. Try as they might, men 
and women found it difficult last week 
to keep their minds on such things as 
the war in Asia or the defense of West- 
ern Europe . . . Too many depressing and 
disturbing affairs were coming to light 
here at home . The news was filled 
with sordid business . . . Stories of gam- 
bling deals, of fixers, of political shenani- 
gans burrowed deep into the American 
conscience. 

In a crowded New York City hearing 
room, Senator Charles Tobey, a New 
Hampshire Republican, wept openly 
over the sorry state of affairs being ex- 
posed by himself and fellow Senators in 
their nation-wide investigation of crime 
.. . In Washington, Democratic Senator 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas called 
for yet another investigation—to probe 
“the moral standards” of the people run- 
ning the U.S. Government . . . The aver- 
age citizen was inclined to look about 
him and ask, “What next?” 


Road show. It was easy to see what 
brought tears to the eyes of Senator 
Tobey . . . Under klieg lights and en- 
tangled in microphones, gambler Frank 
Costello sat in the witness chair before a 
special Senate committee in New York 
while Tobey and other Senators ques- 
tioned him searchingly about his life and 
times . The witness fidgeted and 
squirmed ... He spoke in a_high- 
pitched voice, rasping with laryngitis ... 
He was obviously unhappy. 

From Costello and other witnesses, the 
Senators pieced together a picture of a 
crime syndicate that reached from the 
slot-machine business in New Orleans to 
the horse-betting business in New York 
... to the liquor business in England ... 
and to the threshold of the political cam- 
paign of former Mayor William O’Dwyer 
of New York—now U.S. Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

In matter-of-fact tones, a Government 
prosecutor told the Committee how he 
discovered gamblers were trying to cor- 
rupt school children in Brooklyn .. . It 


® 





was the final straw for Senator Tobey 
. . . He rested his forehead in his palm 
... Tears ran down his cheeks as he said: 
“When the hearts of men and women 
are touched, they take their inspiration 
from the Master of Men, and then we 
will have a righteous and a new America 
. .. And we will have in this nation a 
nation in which dwelleth righteousness. 
“And, before God, it is high time!” 


Home show. It was easy, too, to find 
what aroused Senator Fulbright’s con- 
cern over the moral standards operating 
in and around the U.S. Government... 
Tales involving the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation continued to bob up 

. A Senate committee reopened its 
two-year-old investigation of five per- 
centers—men who claim they can swing 
a deal with the Government for a fee. 

In Congress there was a clamor to 
abolish the RFC and close out its lend- 
ing activities for good . . . Even before 
that, though, employes around the place 
began to have a feeling that it had al- 
ready happened . . . There was a sharp 
falling off in RFC business .. . New 
loan applications were few and far be- 
tween Said one staff member: “It 
looks like a morgue around here.” 


Side show. The spotlight on gambling 
produced a disheartening turn of events 
for big gamblers in Washington one day 
last week . . . It all started when the 
Government filed a $159,000 tax lien 
against one of them, and a Washington 
newspaper reported the fact—and the 
figure—under a banner headline. 

To the “hunch players” who bet their 
small change in the illegal “numbers” 
lottery, the headline was a clear omen 
. . . Hundreds of them put dimes, quar- 
ters and 50-cent pieces on the first three 
figures of the tax lien—one-five-nine. 
. . . It hit—like a ton of brick—paying off 
600-to-1 . . . One Washington news- 
paper estimated the losses of the lottery 
operators ran to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 
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The 


OIL DRILLER 
and the 


Ph. D. 


Thousands of people must combine hundreds of 
skills to bring you a single gallon of Sinclair gas or 
quart of Sinclair oil. 


There’s the Ph.D. at our laboratories in Harvey, 
Illinois, who took his degree in the higher regions 
of chemistry and engineering. His job: to figure out 
in advance whether a given project in petroleum 
research will provide a new and better product and 
pay off in dollars and cents. 


. . . And the oil well driller, who gets crude oil 
out of the ground. A “doctor” of many trades, he 
has to be carpenter, fireman and electrician as well 
as cable-tool and rotary drill operator. 


Then there are land-leasers, geophysicists, rig 
builders, pipeliners, railroaders, sea captains, en- 
gineers, stillmen, chemists, salesmen, and many, 
many more. In all, Sinclair has over 20,000 em- 
ployees with about 400 different skills. 


Together, these people give Sinclair first hand 
knowledge of every phase of the petroleum busi- 
ness, from oil-discovery to marketing. Their com- 
bined, broad knowledge is another reason for 
Sinclair’s leadership in the petroleum industry. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name tn Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 630 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsgrant 


Peace in Korea is not just around the corner. Truce, cease-fire, some 
condition short of peace, however, is entering the realm of possibility. 
China, without full-scale aid of Russia, cannot push U.N. forces out of 
Korea. Russia won't chance war by jumping in with her Siberian air force. 
U.N. forces can't push to Yalu River without big reinforcements. 
Base is being laid for some kind of tacit truce. China may try one more 
big push. Next 60 to 90 days will tell. U.N. armies will push above the 38th | 
parallel unless stopped by a counteroffensive. Neither side can win, though, | 


without an all-out war that would become world war. Neither wants that. 



























































































eds of Chances are that, by summer, fighting will be slowed, or ended. 
Bas or But: Armies still will be in the field. Any show of weakness, any kind of 
opening, and China will be prepared to strike again. Tension won't end. 
irvey, 
gions The boys, as a result, won't be home for Fourth of July. Casualty lists will 
a continue for some time. Casualties will not end until a buffer zone is created i] 
t and in Korea, until Communists pull their armies back a safe distance. 
Armed forces of U.S. will be built to 3.5 million men. Draft will go on. 
le off Universal service will be enacted. Military budgets will rise to the 40 to 50- 
s, he billion-dollar level and stay there for 2 or 3 more years at the least. 
well Weakness, an urge to get away from all sacrifice gave Communism a big slice 
of the whole world. It has already cost U.S. 55,000 casualties in Korea. 
, Tig Weakness, this country should have learned, does not pay off any longer. 
, eNn- 
any, U.S., just starting to get strong, has Communists checked, in trouble. 
- In Europe, Russia wants to talk, not fight. Russia, 6 years after war's 
end in Europe, finally is stopped. Western nations, slowly but surely, will 
and regain the initiative, will force Russia to retreat, forget further expansion. 
fe In Asia, Communist China, acting for Russia, has taken a beating. Korea 
Pie won't be taken. Formosa can't be invaded successfully. Indo-China will not go 





to the Communists. Japan is not going to land in Russia's lap. 
In Middle East, things are less stable but not going Russia's way. 
Power balance in the world is righting. With U.S. weak, it had tilted far 
to Russia's side. Russia grabbed while the grabbing was good. With U.S. 
getting strong, the balance during 1951 and 1952 will be tilting to our side. 
The West, before long, will be calling the tune in world affairs. 




















Inflation's edge, at home, is off, is less sharp. 
Idea of peace, gaining, is reducing the scramble for goods. 
Taxes, March 15, took a big bite out of many incomes. Controls, started, 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


are beginning to grab hold. Money is to become a little harder to get. 

Deflation, contraction, depression, however, aren't in the cards. 

Prices, after a fast rise, will slow to an upward creep. Some prices will 
decline moderately. Living costs will slow their rise. Food, barring a drought, 
is as likely to be cheaper as it is to become more expensive. 

Raises will be less free and easy. Incomes, continuing to rise, will go up 
less rapidly than of late. Caution, probably, will start to come back. 











Armament will go ahead on schedule, even after Korea. Arms orders, big 
now, will grow bigger. Armament cutbacks will not be ordered. 

Arms, though, will seem less urgent if shooting stops. Timetable for U.S. 
rearmament, now 3 years, then may become 4. It won't be scrapped. 

Armament business, with "peace," will continue to be big business. Arms 
cost annually, spending on military, was 13 billions before Korea. It will bea 
minimum of 40 billions a year for as far ahead as anyone can forsee. For at 
least 3 years it may hold around 50 billions. That is very big business. 

U.S. won't rush to demobilize once shooting does stop. 








Tax increases, however, will probably be less sharp than if war kept up on 
a big scale. Tax rise, coming on individual incomes, won't apply before July l, 
and maybe not before October 1. Higher tax on corporation income, to come, 
will probably be retroactive. Excise taxes are to go up on some things. 

Controls, starting to bite, won't be as drastic if war slows. Industry, 
gearing to arms production, will get a little more time. Civilian output, to be 
limited, will be cut a little less drastically. Controllers, planning the 
economy, will be more concerned about fitting armament industry into civilian 
industry without too much disruption, less concerned about arms at any cost. 

Price controls will become easier to apply; rationing less likely. 

Even so, a Slowdown*in war or not, there will be some pinch by midyear. 
Material shortages will cramp the style of many industries for a time. 














Interest rates won't be allowed to rise much higher. Covernment bonds will 
continue to get Federal Reserve support not far under par. 

U.S. savings bonds, starting in April or May, will bear 2.5 per cent inter- 
est when held beyond maturity. Holders will get 2.9 per cent if they keep a 
maturing bond a full 10 years beyond the first maturity. Bonds held past matur- 
ity will be cashable at any time. Idea is to encourage owners to keep their bonds. 

Money itself, if there is not to be a big war, will continue to be a good 
thing to have. The dollar, probably, has lost about as much value as it is to 
lose in this period of little war, uncertainty about the future. 











Mr. Truman is to ignore the storm over influence business in Washington. 
The President won't fire anybody, won't believe that anything is wrong. 

RFC, if abolished by Congress, will be saved by presidential veto. 

Influence business, very big business, will continue to thrive. It is not 
viewed with disfavor by the White House. It greases political wheels. 





Dwight Eisenhower, if to run in 1952, will have to be drafted. 
Eisenhower intent, as expressed to Congress, is to stay on the job in 
Europe, not to come home in spring, 1952. Odds, even so, seem on a draft. 
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Q What products, beside beer, 
come from the Brewing Industry 





Vitamins, yeast, and cattle feeds 
are important industry by-products. 


The richest known natural source of 
B-complex vitamins ever discovered is 
brewers’ yeast, a health-giving by-prod- 
uct of the brewing process. 

Ever since 1933, it has been used in 
increasing quantities—especially to fight 
pellagra, the dread diet-deficiency dis- 


ease. The use of brewers’ yeast has also 


added much-needed protein to army field 
rations and other foods. 

Grains returned by the Brewing In- 
dustry to the nation’s farmers as a live- 
stock feed have greater protein value 
than the original grains. They make an 
excellent protein and vitamin supplement 
for both livestock and poultry. 


= 





United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 * 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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Whispers 


Terms for Mao: Admit Defeat... Big Foreign Legion 


For U.S. Army? 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is not going to 
take the bait this time if Communists 
in Korea expect him to chase their 
armies into another trap up around 
the North Korean border. Commu- 
nists will have to come down below 
the narrow neck of Korea if they in- 
sist upon fighting. 


xk 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
ruler, will have to agree to accept de- 
feat of his effort to conquer Korea 
before this country will agree to 
a cease-fire and truce in the present 
war. Mao has taken a beating and 
won't be allowed to convince people 
of Asia that he won a victory. 


xx«r 


Russia’s Stalin failed to deliver to 
China’s Mao the heavy weapons and 
the air support that Mao had to have 
to win any fight with the forces of the 
West. 


woo. ® 


Cimmunist China is angling indi- 
rectly to get the Red Cross to act as a 
mediator in arranging a basis for a 
cease-fire order in Korea. 


x* « * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander in Europe, is convinced 
that Joseph Stalin already has missed 
the boat if he had dreams of conquer- 
ing Europe. With no more than 12 
divisions in his West European de- 
fense force. General Eisenhower be- 
lieves that he can maintain a foothold 
in Europe against any attacking 
armies, and from that point can build 
to retake lost ground. 


x * 


General Eisenhower has a plan to iron 
out differences between Britain and 
the U.S. over naval commands in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Enough 
command posts for both Britons and 
Americans will be created to keep 
quibbling over individual jobs at a 
minimum. 


‘Disabled’ GI's 


U.S. military planners are veering 
around toward the idea of recruiting a 
large foreign legion for service as part 
of the U.S. Army. At present, a 
foreign contingent of volunteers is 
limited to 2,500 men. 


x kh & 


The White House group insist that 
there is no comparison between reve- 
lations of “influence peddling’ in 
Washington now and the Teapot 
Dome scandals of the Harding Ad- 
ministration. Then, naval oil reserves 
were being bartered, and at least one 
Cabinet member received a large 
chunk of cash in a. little black bag. 


x * * 


More than 5,000 veterans of World 
War II drawing pensions for service- 
connected disabilities have been called 
back to service as Reservists and are 
in uniform again after passing all the 
physical tests. 


x * * 


Both Charles Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Maurice Tobin, Sec- 
retary of Labor, are under inside fire 
from farm and labor organizations for 
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Pass Physicals 


not showing more vigor in Promoting 
the special interests of those ty 
groups. Secretary Brannan is crit. 
cized for letting the idea spread thy 
farmers are getting too much at @. 
pense of others, while Secretary Tobi 
is criticized for not doing more ty 
justify further wage increases. 


x * * 


Senator Robert Taft, if he looks clog. 
ly, will find that some of his delegat. 
strength in the 1952 Republican Cop. 
vention is to rest on whether or no 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower can fy 
drafted as a Republican candidate 
Eisenhower is first choice of some key 
politicians who otherwise are for Taft. 


xk * 


If Republicans hold their convention 
ahead of Democrats in 1952 and 
choose Taft, then Administration in- 
siders expect President Truman to 
favor a draft of Chief Justice Fred 
Vinson as the Democratic candidate. 
If the Republicans meet first and 
draft General Eisenhower, then the 
lid will be off a Democratic choice. 


x x, & 


William McChesney Martin is likely 
to surprise those people who think he 
will speak for the Treasury as the new 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Mr. Martin has a record of 
staunch independence in every Gov- 
ernment job he has held. 


ok & 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
discovering that Congress is inclined 
to drag its feet on wheat for India ex- 
cept on a basis that will involve er 
change by India of strategic materials 
for the wheat she would get here. 


x « * 


U.S. officials are getting nowhere it 
their effort to induce Sweden and 
Switzerland to halt the flow of stra 
tegic machinery and materials to Rus 
sia. Swiss and Swedes still plan to sit 
out the next war and hope to trade 
with both sides. 
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OU don’t have to be connected with the process 


industries to know that many details of chem-. 


looks close. 

is delegate NY ‘ . ‘ 

lican Cop. ical processing are vital and closely-held secrets. 

ther or * But it’s no secret that a very large share of this 
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om } in equipment made of stainless steel—for the excel- 
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e for Teh lent reason that stainless steel is the one material 


that best meets the need for great strength and high 


resistance to corrosion, heat and‘ wear. 
Put it this way: Allegheny Metal equipment gets 
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ration in the call because stainless steel lasts longer, looks 
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-andidate, io 

fires preciation costs down to the bottom. 

then the That’s why Allegheny Metal is a highly essential 

ic choice. material, especially in time of national need. We’ve 


spent (and are spending) many millions of dollars to 


increase our production, but it is still necessary to 
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think he make every ton of stainless steel go as far as possible. 
s the new @ Let our engineers help you to use Allegheny 
Reserve Metal and other alloy steels to the best advantage. 
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Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 





— Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
ndia ex- steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
olive ex: : principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
—_ ae Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
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all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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Theres No Catch in tt! 





What is it? It's a plastic model of 
the amazing new ‘‘Bladeless’’ impeller 
developed by Fairbanks-Morse pump engi- 
neers for Figure 5400 solids-handling 
pumps. 

Why no catch in it? Because, unlike 
conventional impellers, there are no blades 
to catch and hold fibrous trash. It makes 
possiblea truly ‘‘non-clog’’ pump. The chain 
in the illustration follows the water path 
through the single channel impeller and 
shows clearly that there’s no ‘‘catch’’ pos- 
sible. And that’s important from a main- 
tenance and operating cost angle because 


the ordinary solids-handling pump often 
must be dismantled as much as twice daily 
to clear clogged impellers. 

It's important from another standpoint. 
This new development makes possible the 
pumping of food products without bruising 
or damage, in many applications. 

This new advance in pump design is 
typical of the constant research and prod- 
uct improvement that make possible the 
high quality and efficient performance of 
all’ Fairbanks-Morse products. Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 





Fairbanks-Morse Figure 540 

solids-handling pump, featuring 
the ‘single channel’’ impeller, in addition to service in sewage 
treatment plants, has successfully pumped apples, oranges, 
eggs and other foodstuffs without damage. Phantom view 
impeller clearly shows that there are no “blades” to catch o 
damage pumped material. 


a name worth remembering 


UMPS * SCALES + ELECTRIC MOTORS AND GENERATORS * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 
DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES - HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FARM MACHINERY 
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AFT-LAW CHANGES AHEAD 


bY 


i] U.S. youths can look for- 
dto military service, war or 
te. Permanent conscription 
fis really on the way. 
fs approved by the Senate 
favored by the House. Only 
slion remaining is ‘when’; 
tend is set. 

scripts may get a chance 
thoose their service. But 
re going in, whether they 
se or not. 


$a parent or a young man laying 
for the years ahead, you are now 
@ with a radical change in this 
itys policy on conscription. A 
law, about to be enacted by Con- 
§ will do these things: 
"Assure the drafting of most youths 
19 and 20 during the present 

Mergency, and permit drafting of 

founger men. 

_ Set up a permanent conscription 

liter the emergency ends, with a 

new set of rules giving six months’ 

training to all. 

This means, in times of peace or 
limited war, a period of military service 
for most youths of from four months to 
two years. In time of all-out war, mili- 
tary service will be for the duration. All 
youths, after training or service, will go 
into the Reserves, become available for 
war or the next emergency. 

Choice of service, under the double- 
bareled plan now being enacted, will 
be limited by national needs of the mo- 
ment. Draftees will continue to funnel 
into the Army, with volunteering left 
open for the Air Force and Navy as at 
present. Later on, when the permanent 
program of universal military training 
begins, youths under 19 will go into a 
teW National Security Training Corps. 

In practical terms, where firm agree- 
ment has been reached on the new plan 
in Congress, you can count on these 
changes ahead: 

College training for many will be in- 
tmupted or postponed. Colleges, how- 
‘ver, are going to have plenty of stu- 

ts, male as well as female. Youths 
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Lower Age, Longer Term, Universal Training 


who want a college education will have 
to compete for it, or start at a late date 
after service. Some who might not have 
been able to afford an education will get 
one through subsidy. 

Military service, for those drafted, 
will be lengthened to two years. After 
service, diaftees will stay on Reserve 
rolls for four to six years. The two years 
of service will apply also to men already 
in uniform, drafted earlier for 21 months. 

Military training, a six months’ course 
for all 18-year-olds, is to start as soon as 
the present emergency is over and draft 
slows. This will provide basic training, 
then give Reserve status to nearly 1 mil- 
lion youths yearly. 

Youths of 18 will become subject to 
draft into active service during their 18th 
year so long as the present emergency 
lasts. Yet few will be drafted in 1951 and 
1952, barring a big war. Armed services 
say they won't need them. 

Youths 19 through 25, however, will 
be combed over thoroughly in the year 
ahead. Efforts are being made in Con- 
gress to lower physical and mental 
standards for draftees to the lowest war- 


—Wide World 


1951: YOUTH IN UNIFORM 
... anew concept of service 


time level. Any lowering of standards will 
mean that thousands in this group who 
are now deferred will face drafting. 

Men over 25 will remain exempt. 

Youths 17 and under at this time, 
under law now being shaped, are hit 
hardest. If the present emergency con- 
tinues, they face a probable draft by the 
time they are 19, or sooner. If emergency 
ends, they face a certainty of universal 
training upon leaving high school, possi- 
ble military service later. 

But age alone won't determine when 
the individual can expect to be called 
up for military training or service. Under 
the plan as it is shaping up: 

High-school students will be per- 
mitted to graduate «before being called 
up, even if that takes until they are 20. 

College students, once enrolled for 
an academic term, will continue to get 
deferment for the full school year, if they 
were not given this deferment in the pre- 
vious year. 

Exceptional students, if they can 
pass a stiff college-entrance test, may be 
deferred tor a full four-year course after 
four mohths of basic military training. 
This is provided in the Senate 
bill, with 75,000 deferments au- 
thorized yearly. 

Superior students in college 
also will have a chance to com- 
plete their education without in- 
terruption under another plan 
about to take effect. Deferment 
here is to be provided for: 

Sophomores who were in the 
upper half among male members 
of their freshman class; juniors in 
the upper two thirds of their 
sophomore class; seniors in the 
upper three fourths of their junior 
class; all full-time graduate stu- 
dents; and all full-time students 
in professional schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, veteririary medi- 
cine, osteopathy and optometry. 

ROTC students, those taking 
advanced Army, Navy or Air Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps 
courses, can count on deferment 
until graduation in most cases. 
About 90,000 will be admitted 
yearly. They will have to agree, 
however, to two years as officers 
on active duty after- graduation, 
and may have to take four months 
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of basic training in the summer before 
their deferment. 

That is the outlook for youths now 
going to school and hoping to complete 
their education. For those who com- 
pleted their schooling and now have a Re- 
serve status, there is another set of rules: 

Organized Reservists, when called 
for active duty, may find their term of 
service limited to 21 months. That limi- 
tation is contained in the House commit- 
tee’s version of the plan and stands better 
than a 50-50 chance of becoming law. 

National Guardsmen, under the 
same provision, would have to serve no 
more than 21 months on active duty 
unless they volunteer for an extension. 

Inactive Reservists and volunteer Re- 
servists, if called to active duty, will have 
to spend only 12 months in uniform, as- 
suming the House bill is accepted. This 
would apply also to Reservists already on 
duty, with release of those Reservists to 
begin in July. This provision may be 
modified in compromise between House 
and Senate, but both houses want to give 
a break to Reservists in service. 

ROTC Reservists, however, are to 
spend two years in uniform if called up. 
Most of these new officers, moreover, 
are to be called immediately after grad- 
uation, with the Air Force and Navy al- 
ready planning to call all of their ROTC 
Reservists who will be graduated in June. 

Other groups: of nonstudents, if physi- 
cally fit, face probable draft unless de- 
ferred by their local draft boards. But 
much leeway is being given to those 
boards in the law now being shaped. The 
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— Manning in the Phoenix Arizuonu Kepublic 


individual can be fairly certain that they 
will rule along these lines: 

Fathers, and others with dependents 
who cannot work, will remain safe from 
the two-year draft. 

Married men without children, how- 
ever, no longer can count on certain de- 
ferment. Drafting will vary somewhat 
with the views of local boards. 

Scientists, engineers, other techni- 
cally trained youths also will have no 
blanket deferment, but will be excused 
from service if local boards find their par- 
ticular jobs important to national defense. 


~Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


——___ 


Farmers are in the same situation 
Few will get deferment unless their Local 
boards are convinced they are both 6. 
sential and irreplaceable. 

Veterans, unless holding Reserve yp, 
tus, will not be called. 

That's the outlook for the draft py. 
tion of the plan, designed to hold for the 
next three to five years. Its net effect wij 
be to draw most of the physically § 
19 and 20-year-olds into uniform in th 
period ahead, to release some after foy 
months for college training, then to keep 
the rest for two years. 

Universal-training provisions, hoy. 
ever, form the core of the plan being 
enacted by Congress. This provides, fy 
the first time in U.S., a permanent fom 
of military conscription, one that could 
take nearly all youths as they leave high 
school for up to six months of training 

Youths now in high school, faced with 
that prospect when they graduate, cap 
be sure of this: There will be no college 
determents under UMT. Physical star/. 
ards will be low enough to take most 
but not all, 18-year-olds. Their pay for 
about six months will be $30 a month, 
plus any dependency allowances. Their 
training will be largely basic military, but 
will include some schooling. Other de. 
tails are to be left to a five-man Nationa 
Security Training Commission. 

What you face under the forthcoming 
law, in other words, is a new concept of 
military service as a normal requirement 
of U.S. youths when they reach draft 
age. The question will be when and how 
they will serve, not if they will serve. 


ARMY LIFE 


Exceptional college students may be deferred for four years after four months’ training 
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Here is a 1951 success story, a 
modern rise to riches: 

This country boy struggled to 
get started in the big city. He 
sold cigars, worked as a messen- 
get, made slow headway. 

Then fortune turned. He 
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e that coui wound up with a pass to the 
Ce White House, with friends in 
|, faced a high places, a career in high 
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. mi <= E. Merl Young started life 37 years 
.eir pay for jy 2g in Cooper County, Missouri, a son 
0 a month, of parents in moderate circumstances. 


The birth caused no undue stir in the 
middle Missouri farming community. 

The place of birth was about 60 miles 
east of Jackson County, where Harry 
Truman was busy farming with no 
thought that some day he would live in 
concept of J the White House in Washington. It is 
quirement # about the same distance northeast of 
reach draft @ Cedar County, where Donald Dawson 
n and how was just starting to grade school when 
Il serve. Young was born. 

The lives of Merl Young, Harry Tru- 
man and Donald Dawson were not to 
cross until many years later. Harry Tru- 
man, running the family farm, was un- 
aware of this youngster who bore the 
same family name as that of Mr. Truman’s 
mother~Young—but who was no relation. 

Merl Young lived the typical life of a 
boy in rural Missouri. His dreams did not 
reach above the level of a regular job 
at fair pay. There was no thought of 
Washington, of association with powerful 
Politicians, of fancy hotels and a $52,000 
home and $8,540 mink coats, of atten- 
tion by those who were scrambling for 
control of a 37.5-million-dollar business, 
of summer cottages and Washington fluff. 

When he left high school in 1932, 
Merl was glad to go to work in a 
grocery store at $40 a month. Times 
were hard all over. Harry Truman, 48, 
was a county judge. Donald Dawson, 
just out of the University of Missouri, 
Was a credit man. 

Merl’s job was in Jerico Springs, not 
far from Mr. Dawson’s home. Merl fell 
in love with Lauretta Farmer, a Jerico 
Springs girl, and they were married. To 

€ newlyweds, the future in Jerico 
Springs, a town of 247, looked small 
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and dim on $40 a month. They moved 
to Kansas City, 60 miles away, and Merl 
worked as a clerk in an A & P store. Soon 
he had another job with a lending agency 
for an insurance firm, at $75 a month. 

Thinking things over, the couple liked 
the idea of Washington better than Kan- 
sas City. They moved to the nation’s 
capital in 1936 and Merl went to work 
as a clerk at the cigar counter in a drug- 
store. His pay rose to $100 a month. 
Soon a dairy offered a place in its plant at 
$125 a month and Merl changed 
jobs again. Things looked good to 
him now. He thought he had a 
good future, and he liked his work. 
A baby daughter was born to the 
Youngs. 

But the daughter died in Jan- 
uary, 1938. Mrs. Young, grieving, 
was very ill. She wanted to get 
back to Missouri to be near her 
parents. Merl gave up his job in 
the dairy and they moved back 
to Jerico Springs. Merl ran a com- 
bination garage and restaurant. 

They stuck it out in the little 
town for two years. But big-city 
life had spoiled them for Jerico 
Springs. Mrs. Young got a job as 
a stenographer in the office of 
Senator Harry Truman and they 
headed back to Washington. Merl 
grabbed the first job he could find. 
It happened to be as an assistant 
messenger in the General Account- 
ing Office. It paid $1,080 a year. 

The Youngs were not getting 
rich, but they had reached the 
first rung on the ladder. This was 
the turning point in their fortunes. 
In the Senator’s office was Harry 
H. Vaughan, bustling around, doing fa- 
vors for friends. Down in the RFC as a 
loan examiner was Donald Dawson, from 
Mrs. Young’s home county. Other Mis- 
sourians passed in and out of the Sena- 
tor’s office. Mrs. Young, on the staff, got 
acquainted with many of them. 

In the General Accounting Office, 
Merl moved on to a clerical job paying 
$1,260, putting him back on a par with 
his cigar-counter pay. Another raise lifted 
him to $1,440, just short of what he had 
gotten in the dairy. He became an as- 
sistant auditor and moved up to $1,800. 
In 10 years he had worked up from $480 
to $1,800 a year. And his wife was on the 
lookout in the Senator’s office. 

At this point, the war intervened. 
Three months after Pearl Harbor, Merl 






RAGS TO RICHES’ IN WASHINGTON 


Merl Young—a New Success-Story Hero 





enlisted in the Marine Corps. He was as- 
signed to the accounting section. 

As a private, Merl’s pay was $21 a 
month. But he rose to warrant officer 
with pay and allowances of $300 a 
month. Before he got back from overseas 
duty with the Marine Corps, he had 
doubled the largest salary he had made 
before the war. In three years in the 
Marine Corps, he made as much progress 
as he had in 10 years before the war and 
came to a new high of $3,600 a year. 





E. MERL. YOUNG 
. a long way from Jerico Springs 


By the time Merl got out of the 
Marine Corps in October, 1945, his 
wife no longer was working for a Sena- 
tor. Mr. Truman had become President. 
Mrs. Young was in the White House ex- 
ecutive offices as an assistant to Mrs. 
Rose Conway, the President’s secretary. 
Harry H. Vaughan was a military aide. 
And Donald Dawson was a major in 
charge of civilian personnel for the Air 
Transport Command. 

Merl looked about and applied for 
a job with the RFC. On his application 
form, he gave the following references: 

“The Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
the White House, the President; the 
Honorable Matthew J. Connelly, the 
White House, secretary to the Presi- 
dent; Gen. H. H. Vaughan, the White 
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House, military aide to the President; 
the Honorable Leslie L. Biffle, the Capi- 
tol, Secretary of the Senate; Lieut. Col. 
J. W. Morris, headquarters United States 
Marine Corps, Officer.” 

Mr. Young got his job in a hurry. 

The new: job was doing audit-control 
work in connection with surplus-prop- 
erty sales. It paid $4,500 a year, a $900 
raise over the Marine Corps pay. Now 
he really was on the road up. He got 
a pass to let him through the White 
House gates to meet his wife in the 
evenings when she finished work. 

Less than six months after Mr. Young 
went to work for the RFC, Mr. Dawson 
returned to his old job as chief of per- 
sonnel in that agency. The fact that Mrs. 
Young came from the same county as 
did Mr. Dawson, and Mr. Young him- 
self had lived in that county, was no hin- 
drance to the advancement of Mr. Young. 
He became an examiner for the RFC. His 
salary moved up to $7,193 a year. But 
Mr. Young was not satisfied. He was the 
lowest-paid examiner in the agency. 

In 1947, Mr. Dawson was moved from 
the personnel office of the RFC into the 
White House to handle job liaison for the 
President. Mr. Young, his wife in the 
White House, suddenly found fortune 
plucking at his sleeve. He was on a first- 
name level with men who had great po- 
litical power. Mr. Young took all this 
calmly. His own philosophy was to get 
along with people; not to be obnoxious; 
to stay within his limits; to go along. 

Now and then, Mr. Young dropped a 
remark about his “boss” in the White 
House. Sometimes, he quoted what “the 
boss” said to him and what he said to 
“the boss.” 

The remarks could have referred to 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE YOUNG RESIDENCE 
Signs of prosperity: a $52,000 home... 


—Acme 
MRS. YOUNG & HARRY VAUGHAN 
Mr. Truman‘s office was a busy place 


Mrs. Young. But associates at the RFC 
recalled that Mr. Truman’s mother had 
been named Young. They put things to- 
gether and came up with the decision 
that Mr. Young was related to the Presi- 
dent. And they spread the word. 

The president of a corporation that 
made Lustron homes—medium-priced, 
prefabricated houses—and had __bor- 
rowed a great deal of money from RFC 
offered Mr. Young a job as Washington 
representative for his company. The pay 
was to be $12,000 a year. The head of 
the company said RFC officials had in- 
sisted that he hire Mr. Young. Within six 
months, Mr. Young was vice president 
of the company and his pay was boosted 


& 
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to $18,000. Again, the president of 4 
firm said the raise was given at the gq 
gestion of RFC officials. 

This was about the end of 1948, 4 
now things really began happening ; 
Mr. Young. Another firm offered }j 
$10,000 a year to act as its represen, 
tive. This brought his pay to $28, 
plus two expense accounts. 

Now there were trips to race trag 
with top officials. Mr. Young did spay 
time work for the Democratic Natioy 
Committee, traveled with Chairman Wj 
liam Boyle on campaign trips, made 
trip on the presidential train. He ay 
Mrs. Young vacationed at an avocad 
ranch in Florida. He rented a summe 
home at the beach. A friend recistere 
a boat in his name. He bought an “8,54 
mink coat for his wife. 

Mr. Young became one of the pring 
pals in a plan to reorganize the Lustrog 
company. The plan failed; so did th 
company. Mr. Young went into an ip 
surance business in which he was one d 
four partners. And things fell into his 
lap. He had a $52,000 home, after pay. 
ing $7,500 down. He was part owner 
in an oil well that was dry, part owner 
of a brewery and had an option for half 
interest in an investment company. 

His borrowings ran up to an estimated 
$136,000. But Mr. Young’s insurane 
company still was going. And he hada 
new job at $18,000 a year, plus expenses, 
as Washington agent for a Detroit firm 
during a time when defense contracts 
were to be handed out. 

Mr. Young does not know too much 
about the details of how these thing 
came to him. But he does know that he 
developed a new Horatio Alger sue 
cess formula. It worked for him. 
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Equipment, accessories, and trim illustrated are 
subject to change without notice. *Oldsmobile 
Hydra-Matic Drive optional at extra cost. 


Mou Fat, Suid 





Have you seen it?... the magnificent new Oldsmobile “98” 
Holiday Sedan! Smarter—smoother—more spacious than ever! 
Superb new beauty marks every flowing line; rugged new chassis 
for that road-hugging “Rocket Ride”; more room—more view— 
more comfort, too. All this plus the zooming power of the new 
gas-saving “Rocket” Engine—the superlative smoothness of new 
Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic*! It’s new—gloriously new—and it’s 


all yours to see and drive at your Oldsmobile dealer’s! 
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A FULL-COLOR REPRINT OF THIS PAINTING BY THE FAMOUS AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR, PETER HELCK, WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 





MORE THAN HALFWAY MEASURES have been needed 
to keep our prices from climbing as costs sky- 
rocketed. But the price of Alcoa Aluminum ingot is 
still lower than in 1939, and the prices of our fabri- 
cated products have also been held to the minimum. 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR 
~dAVe 
*4G¢ 


%, 
¢ 
s* OF INGOT ALUMINUM 


“SOURCE U $ BUREAU OF 
taBOR STATISTICS 


The road we live on... 





FROM BESIDE OUR ROAD, THOUSANDS of American 
Nobody wanted the first aluminum we made. planes took off during World War II. When America 
needed aluminum desperately, we invested $300 mil- 


So, going more than halfway to help users ; : ; 
became a kind of habit. Starting as a little lion of our own money to boost our wartime capacity 

sy : by 500 million pounds a year... Built, without fee 

footpath, our road is now sixty-three years or profit, 21 new plants for the Government, and 
long, and grows wider every time Alcoa operated them with Alcoa personnel. 


people go more than halfway, to help someone. 


Along it are hundreds of milestones. Some important 
to American defense. Some to American economics, 
or business, or science. Others, like the co-operation 
that produced your aluminum outboard motor, 
or house-trailer, or canoe, mean a lot to everyone. 


oe BUSINESS men have always We hope we meet you along our road. If we do, that 

mod 4 ong uelper in Alcoa. This you gain this impression above all others: In researching your 

man’s “bean slicer’, a kitchen gad- : ; 

get, required many evenings of our problems, or helping you choose the right alloy or form 
of aluminum, or assisting you to make or market 


engineer’s time, from crude model 
tofinished aluminum product. With your product ...and in demonstrating the reliability 
this kind of help, hundreds of little you have the right to expect of the leader in the industry, 


nia wig . a ‘a — Alcoa went more than half way. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
be sities oe oF America, 2192C Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA 


A business built ow Co-operation 
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Wanted: More 


IN A WORLD faced with constant food shortages in so many 


countries, more “green thumbs” are needed! 

Here in America, modern agricultural methods have in- 
creased farm production 60% in the past generation—even 
though today there are 20% fewer workers on the farms. 
This increased yield means plenty of food for every one 
here—and more besides. And the same methods, applied in 
other countries, would help answer world food needs. 

Better seed, fertilizer, and new scientific methods play 
their part. Equally important are the various chemicals that 
now fight off blight, disease, and destructive insects. Start- 
ing before planting and continuing until the food is ready 
for our tables, hundreds of new materials increase and pro- 
tect our food supply. 

Even after harvest, man-made agents speed the ripening 


process. Others cuard our food against rodents and insects. 


Green Thumbs 


The people of Union Carbide help make possible the 
high productivity of America’s food producers by supply- 
ing chemicals for fungicides and insecticides, gases for rip- 
ening and preserving, and the stainless steel so important 
in the preparation and distribution of food. If you have a 
materials problem, in this field or other fields, it is quite 
likely they can help you also. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things.you 
use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet *Prod- 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and indus- 
try use Union Carbide’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics in creating things for you. Write 


for free booklet B. 


Uniton CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC NEW YORK 117, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * NATIONAL Carbons 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS * 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics ° 


PREST-O-LITE Acetylene °* 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries °* 


ACHESON Electrodes 
LINDE Oxygen * PYROFAX Gas 
¢ “Haynes STELLITE Alloys 
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ID U.S. ELECT A DYING PRESIDENT? 


The Inside Facts of the Final Weeks of FDR 


Was Franklin Roosevelt dying 
efore his fourth inauguration? 
The old argument about the 
oosevelt health is flaring up 
gain. Jim Farley says politicians 
new FDR‘s days were numbered 
1944. Others say he was too 
Il to resist Stalin at Yalta. 
Dr. Ross Mcintire is one man 
ho knows. The White House 
hysician for 12 Roosevelt years 
ells, in this recorded interview 
ith U. S. News & World Report, 
the real story of FDR‘s last days. 


Q How was President Roosevelt's 
health in his last few months? Didn’t 
he have flu just before that last trip 
to Warm Springs in April, 1945? 

Dr. Ross T. Mcelntire: Yes, that is 
correct. But the serious attack, the one 
that gave us so much trouble, was after 
we came back from Teheran. That was in 
January, 1944, about his birthday time. 
The President picked up one of these 
influenza virus infections, and it went on 
over a period. He developed a_ bad 
bronchitis which made him cough and 
cough, through February and March of 
that year. We couldn’t get rid of that 
ccugh. And that isn’t good for a man 
over 60, to be coughing as violently as 
he was over that long period. That was 
when I had my greatest concern over 
the President. 

Q Was he seriously ill then? 

Dr. McIntire: No, he wasn’t seriously 
ill. He would feel pretty good for four 
or five days, then for two or three days he 
would feel bad. But he was coughing all 
the time. That was why I had a chest 
man, Dr. Robert Duncan, keep a pretty 
close watch to be sure that he wasn’t 
overtaxing his physical reserve. 

Q From then on, was he ever well? 

Dr. Mcintire: After a month in South 
Carolina—that did worlds of good—he 
came back looking like a different per- 
son. Now there was one thing that 
bothered me always. It bothered the 
photographers. That was the fact that 
we took off deliberately about 10 pounds 
to relieve some of the load on his heart. 
We brought him down from about 187 to 
about 178-179, something like that. He 
said, “This is wonderful. When I stand 
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up with my braces, this is great.” So he 
deliberately took off another 5 pounds 
and he was 15 pounds under the weight 
we used to hold him at—around 187-188. 

A man who lost all that weight above 
the waist didn’t have as large a neck. In- 
stead of having a 17%-inch neck, it got 
down to about 16%. And he wouldn't 
buy any other shirts. He said they were 
too tight. So it made his appearance bad. 
A man, when he gets around 60, can't 
lose weight around. his face and neck 
without having it show pretty badly. The 
skin wrinkles—I don’t care who it is. So 
that took place. But his condition in May 
was very satisfactory. 

Q That was May, 1944? 

Dr. Mcintire: Yes. And by the middle 
of. June, I didn't have any criticism. 
He was eating well, he was feeling good, 
his disposition was excellent, and we 
were looking forward to a trip West, to 
the Pacific. 

Q You considered him well? 

Dr. McIntire: Yes, I considered him 
completely clear of the acute disease 
that he had had in the spring, and that 
there was nothing for us to worry about 
physically except that he was a little too 
light in weight. After we came back 
from Hobcaw, in South Carolina, I asked 
some of my very good civilian consultants 


DR. McINTIRE’S DIAGNOSIS 


Here is a medical notebook on 
the health of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
as recorded in a question-and- 
answer conference last week with 
Dr. Ross T. Mclntire, close friend 
and physician to the late President. 


@ Convention time, 1944—Mr. 
Roosevelt had been ill with the flu 
during the winter, but a month’‘s 
rest cured him. He was in good 
shape when nominated. 


© Campaign, 1944-—Speech- 
making, travel were exhausting, but 
nothing serious. No cause for alarm. 


® Inauguration, 1945—A 
point caused by fatigue. 


® Yalta conference, 1945—FDR 
mentally alert, physically well. 


© Warm Springs, 1945—Death 
unexpected. Nothing in his condi- 
tion to warn of its approach. 


low 


to go over him and see what we ought 
to do. They advised him to slow down. 

Q Who were these consultants? 

Dr. Mcintire: The consultants at that 
time were Dr. Paul Dickens, clinical 
professor of medicine at George Wash- 
ington University; Dr. James E. Paullin, 
of Atlanta, former president of the 
American Medical Association, and Dr. 
Frank Lahey, of the Lahey Clinic in 
Boston. We used some fine Navy special- 
ists, too: Dr. Duncan is one of the best 
chest men. Dr. Howard Bruenn is a top- 
notch heart man. Dr. John Harper is a 
fine internist. Dr. Charles Behrens is one 
of the finest X-ray men and radiologists. 

The President followed the rules all 
through the summer. He went right into 
his campaign still following rules. 

Q When he spoke on foreign policy 
in New York «in Cctober, many radio 
listeners thought he was in a bad way. 
What is your diagnosis? 

Dr. McIntire: I know he wasn't. My 
teeling was this: It was a dental thing. A 
bridge was loose and it gave us trouble. 
I told him that night some of his words 
weren't as clear as they might have been. 
He sounded like he was lisping. 

So we came up to the election all 
right. But, from that time on until in- 
auguration, I had little control. When he 
came up to inauguration time he was as 
tired as I had seen him in a long, long 
time. Then we had the good fortune to 
go to sea for a few days—the Yalta trip. 
At Yalta—that was a strenuous time. And 
I think probably the hardest conference 
that he had. 

Q There were reports he lacked some 
of his acute mental faculties at Yalta. 
What do you think about that? 

Dr. Mcintire: That is ridiculous, be- 
cause he was as clear as I had seen him 
at any time. 

Q He was as keen as ever? 

Dr. Mclintire: Just as keen as ever. I 
can say very flatly that there isn’t one bit 
of truth in any of those rumors. 

Q Could he bounce back as far, 
toward the end, as he did before? 

Dr. Melntire: No. He could bounce 
back, but not all the way back. That dis- 
turbed me more than any other one 
thing. The old stamina—something had 
happened to it. That was after the No- 
vember election. He had shown great 
resiliency up to that time. 

Q After election, did his health fail? 

Dr. Mclintire: I would say his reserve 
dropped down. But as far as his capacity 
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to do things, no. I didn’t see any drop 
there. 

Q Did his voice weaken in his speech 
to Congress on Yalta? 

Dr. McIntire: The Yalta report—that 
was just because he was tired. I was re- 
sponsible, in the main, for his giving his 
address to Congress sitting in a chair. I 
knew that this was a long address, and 
for him to stand 45 minutes or longer 
was just too much. And, again, one thing 
I was deeply concerned about was the 
fact that he didn’t argue much about it. 

Q Were you concerned then about 
his health? 

Dr. Mcintire: I was concerned about 
his reserve strength. I felt we could get 
him back. I knew we had a job on our 
hands, because, again, I knew what 
plans were in the offing. 

Q The U.N. conference? A trip to 
London? 

Dr. Mcintire: Yes, and the trip to see 
MacArthur. He insisted on going to the 
Philippines. Even though he was tired, 
he still had all these people to see; and 
then we had the tough luck to run into 
another influenza attack. It wasn’t serious. 
His old stamina, if it had been there, 
would have picked him up quickly. 

Q Did he realize his stamina had 
slipped? 

Dr. McIntire: Yes, he knew. And he 
said to me shortly before he went to 
Warm Springs: “All right. For the first 
time I'll admit you're right on this weight 
business. By golly, it’s taken some of my 
strength.” All the time he had been in- 
sisting that he walked so much better. 
But he said, “All right, I'll go to Warm 
Springs, and I like the cooking and I'll 
put on some weight for you.” He was in 
the best spirits in the world. I was work- 
ing on my Navy business and arranged to 
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go down later. He wasn’t just my patient. 
He was my friend. If I had thought for a 
minute there was any danger, I would 
have been in Warm Springs. But there 
was nothing alarming, and Dr. Bruenn 
was with him. 

Two days before he died he was on 
the phone with me and said: “Well, you 
better make it by Saturday because we 
want to leave here the following Wednes- 
day. We will have to if we're going to 
get to San Francisco.” He said: “You're 
going to like the way I look and the way 
I feel.” 

Q What about the whispering after 
his death because the President didn’t 
lie in state? 

Dr. McIntire: I'm glad you asked about 
that. I was told to my face by one woman, 
a Republican and a Roosevelt hater, that 
she didn’t believe he was dead but in an 
asylum. There was a lot more of that. 
But the President had told me years 
before: “If 1 should happen to die, I am 
not to be viewed by anybody. I hate 
these things of lving in state and peo- 
ple coming by and looking at me.” Mrs. 
Roosevelt undoubtedly knew of _ his 
wishes, too, and she made the decision. 
Actually, she told people at the White 
House, the old-timers, that any who 
wanted to see him could. The casket 
was opened for them. 

Q The President had regular, thor- 
ough examinations? 

Dr. Mcintire: Yes. 

Q When was the last one? 

Dr. Mcintire: The last complete one 
was in October. But when we got back 
from Yalta I made a number of checks. 
We checked over his cardiovascular 
system, and we checked over his kidneys. 
We checked everything else that goes 
with your health. 
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Q At any time did he have abnor. 
mally high or alarming blood pressure? 

Dr. Mclintire: He never had what | 
would consider alarming blood  pres- 
sure. He had a peculiar blood pressure. 
It bounced. He could vary 20 to 30 
points easily in two or three hours. And 
he got annoyed over little things ani 
you might see his blood pressure ju np 
up 20 or 30 points and get pretty high 
But, when he got into the big stull, no. 
It came down and stayed. 

Q Little things bothered him more 
than big ones? 

Dr. Mcintire: Always. And that would 
reflect in this peculiar blood pressure. 
Q Were his blood vessels bad? 

Dr. Mcintire: | would say he had 
moderate arteriosclerosis. That is, there 
was a moderate change in his arteries. 
Except the arteries of the eve. The 
retinal vessels never showed any change. 
They looked perfectly normal, even t!i 
last time I looked at them, just before lie 
went to Warm Springs. 

Q Is moderate arteriosclerosis unusual 
for a man his age? 

Dr. Mcintire: No. I would say that for 
a man who had lived as he had, uncei 
great stress and strain—it was nothing. .\ 
man of 63 who didn’t have that much 
change would be remarkable. 

Q So his blood vesse!s were in fairly 
good shape? 

Dr. Mcintire: As far as we could tell. 

Q Did his polio contribute to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s death? 

Dr. McIntire: I don’t think so. I doubt 
it. But we dont know too much about 
the cause of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Q The President died when a blood 
vessel broke and there was a brain hem- 
orrhage. Could a sudden rise in blood 
pressure have caused the break? 
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Dr. McIntire: I wouldn’t think so, be- 
cause he wasn’t doing anything there 
that would cause anything like that. On 
the day he died, the pressure was 168 
over 88. 

Q Is that good? 

Dr. Meclntire: It’s not bad. The 88 is 
wonderful. That’s the diastolic pressure. 
That is the level we always watch, be- 
cause that is what the reserve of the 
heart works against. Now, 168 for the 
systolic was a little higher than we 
would want to see him go day after day. 
We would rather see him down around 
158 or 156. But I never complained about 
165. Things go awfully well in that 
range. 

Q Was any single, major thing, or ac- 
cumulation of little things responsible for 
his death? 

Dr. McIntire: No. My feeling is that it 
was the accumulation of fatigue. The 
big thing that started it was his virus in- 
fection early in 1944. There was where 
our trouble started. But we had every 
right to expect him to come out all right. 

Here was a man of_ remarkable 
strength, remarkable stamina. I know he 
thought he was going to be all right. I 
think he did get discouraged in those 
months when he coughed all the time. 
But I don’t believe he would have taken 
a chance on the Presidency if he had 
felt that he couldn’t do it. And we did 
everything possible to make sure that he 
knew exactly what his physical reserve 
was—what we felt his physical condition 
would stand. 

Q There were many reports the Presi- 
dent was in Rochester, Boston, Baltimore, 
Miami, in a hospital, sanitarium or clinic. 
Was he ever in any such institution? 

Dr. McIntire: No. He never, during his 
years in the Presidency, spent one night 
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in any hospital, either in Washington or 
in any other city. 

Q He was at the naval hospital in 
Bethesda? 

Dr. Mcintire: Just for an afternoon. He 
had a tooth pulled. Once he had a wen 
removed from his scalp. For physical 
examinations, he often spent two and 
three hours in the hospital, but he never 
occupied a bed other than for examina- 
tion purposes. All these rumors are 
completely false. 

Q There were other rumors—about 
cancer, a complete collapse, a bad 
heart, coronary thrombosis, a brain hem- 
orrhage, a stroke, a failing mind. Was 
there anything to any of them? 

Dr. Mcintire: I had a very reputable 
newspaperman come to see me one day 
and he had a letter, a very disturbing 
letter, about the President’s having had 
a serious heart attack in January, 1944. 
The information was from a doctor with 
a pretty good reputation, and that’s why 
he said: “I must believe this. I don’t be- 
lieve this man would lie.” 

I said, “All right, before I either affirm 
or deny this, let me show you some- 
thing.” And I opened my desk, pulled 
out some papers and told him: “Here are 
11 letters from doctors. Every one gives 
a different diagnosis and every diagnosis 
is of something that will kill. Now the 
President is supposed to have had all of 
these. Take a choice. All I can say to 
you is that he has never had a heart at- 
tack of any kind. And your doctor friend, 
I am sorry to tell you, has disappointed 
you.” 

Q President Roosevelt did not have 
a stroke or heart attack before his 
death? 

Dr. McIntire: That’s right. That’s cor- 
rect. But I would say this—if he had 
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died of a heart attack, I wouldn't have 
been surprised. 

Q Dr. Bruenn is a heart specialist? 

Dr. Mclntire:-Yes. In the last couple 
of years I used Howard as I had used Dr. 
Duncan before him. As Surgeon General 
of the Navy, I had Navy obligations, and 
when we made a trip I always liked to 
have an excellent young man with me 
who could help me and also who had 
the President’s confidence. 

Q Then you had a heart man along in 
the ‘44 campaign? 

Dr. McIntire: Because of that influenza 
and bronchitis early in 1944, because 
I know what it does to a heart when 
you cough, cough, cough, day after 
day and night after night. 

Q People said the President deterio- 
rated in appearance in his last months. 
He was thinner, he had a pallor, his hair, 
of course, was thinner and grayer, his 
cheeks were sunken, his jaws sagged. 
Was there a reason? 

Dr. McIntire: You remember that the 
President, because of outdoor exercise, 
always had a fair tan. Now I can tell 
you the President had a naturally gray 
color—his mother had that. But you were 
accustomed not to see that normal, gray- 
ish color. Then, when he took off weight, 
his skin wrinkled, and that gray color ap- 
peared because he had not been away to 
get the sea air and daily exercise—this, 
coupled with his thinness, made the gray 
more apparent than usual. 

Q Why did his hand shake when he 
lit a cigarette? 

Dr. McIntire: His mother had that, and 
she told me that it had been in the fam- 
ily through the years. He usually could 
compensate for it. But when he was real- 
ly fatigued it always was much worse. 

Q Didn’t he become somewhat deaf? 
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Dr. McIntire: That was increasing over 
a long period, something you find in 


many men as they get older. 


Q In 1944-45, was his appetite bad? 
Dr. Mcintire: Part of the time it was 
all right. He began to complain about 
food not tasting like anything along 


about December. 
Q Did he get finicky? 
Dr. McIntire: Very finicky. 
Q Faddish? 


Dr. Mcintire: No, not faddish. He just 
didn’t care for this, or that. Then we 
would pick out some one of his favorite 
dishes and he would relish it, all right. 
When he got to Warm Springs, he gained 


eight pounds. 
Q How about the reports that Mr. 
Roosevelt wasn‘t sleeping well? 





leg, because that was coming along fine. 
But you couldn’t take a chance. He had 
improved tremendously. But, after the 
war began, there just wasn’t time. We 
still kept up as much as we possibly 
it wasn't 


could of his exercises, but 


enough. 


Q In all the years he was in the 
White House, Mr. Roosevelt didn’t have 


a really serious illness? 


Dr. Mclntire: I would say he didn’t 
have a serious illness—but we had one 
thing that gave us a little concern. He 


developed a mild anemia—as I remember, 


that was 1940—from an ordinary thing 


lots of people have. But he picked up in 
no time flat. In fact, no one ever noticed 
that. It was just that easy. 

Q He was never treated for any major 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND DR. McINTIRE IN 1938 
“There isn‘t one word of truth in any of those rumors” 


Dr. Mcintire: He slept well, always. 

Q Even when he had that terrific 
cough? 

Dr. Mcintire: Well, of course, cough- 
ing would waken him, and he had trou- 
ble getting rest. Otherwise, he slept very 
well. 

Q When did he give up regular ex- 
ercise? 

Dr. McIntire: I would say after Pearl 
Harbor, after the first Churchill meet- 
ing. That’s a pretty good place to put the 
start. And that was something we had 
built on. He was faithful to his swim- 
ming and his exercises. And that was 
where—just about that time—that was 
where our great improvement, physi- 
cally, leveled off. 

Q Through keeping up exercises would 
he have been able to walk? 

Dr. Mcintire: Not without braces. If 
he hadn’t been the President, we would 
have taken off the braces on the right 
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illness or disease, or anything like that, 
that people never heard about? 

Dr. McIntire: That’s right—not once. 

Q There was no sign of organic trou- 
ble? 

Dr. McIntire: The only thing I could 
complain of was that he had a moderate 
arteriosclerosis. 

Q Was his heart a trifle enlarged? 

Dr. Mcintire: Oh, at times, when he 
was coughing, we might have said it was. 
But not alarmingly so at any time. 

Q Was there any indication of breaks 
in little blood vessels? 

Dr. Mclintire: No, not at all. I have 
seen where one or two doctors stand 
back and say: “Well, of course, he had to 
have small hemorrhages.” As far as we 
were able to tell, and I think all our ob- 
servers were as good as you could find, 
we never detected any such thing. 

Q Did you ever treat him for arteri- 
osclerosis? 
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Dr. McIntire: No, he didn’t have any. 
thing requiring it. The best treatment we 
could give him was to try to take off th 
pressure and, during the time he wa 
coughing, support the heart. That was 
one of the reasons we once took of 
weight. But he never had any hear 
symptoms. 

Unfortunately, we are still in the sad 
position, on what we call cerebral arter. 
iosclerosis, of not being able to make , 
diagnosis. There isn’t any way. 

Q You can’t prevent it? 

Dr. McIntire: We don’t know. Had | 
known that this was going to happen, | 
would have tried in every way possible 
to have taken off external worries, e. 
ternal pressure. But, with a man ru. 
ning a war and taking the tremendous 
part he was taking, and all the other 
things on the side—that would be hard 
to do. 

Q Did all the consultants and special. 
ists agree on the state of Mr. Roosevelt's 
health? 

Dr. Mclntire: Yes, I think they all 
came to an agreement. There was some 
question always in the minds of one or 
two of how much reserve he had. It was 
a proposition of putting together a con- 
sensus. But when we finally got through 
this bad period, we put all the findings 
together and the consensus was that he 
could go forward with his presidential 
duties if he would live within his physical 
reserve. One of them said to him ven 
flatly: “If you don’t, Mr. President, we 


have no idea what may happen.” And | 


I can show you that I went well bevond 
that, because I pointed out some of the 
things that could happen to him. 

Q There are reports again that even 
before Mr. Roosevelt was nominated for 
the fourth term in 1944 he was a dying 
man. Is that true? 

Dr. McIntire: There is no fact in such 
a statement. You could say this: If we 
were going to base a conclusion on that 
kind of premise, it could be said of vir- 
tually every man in the country, in busi- 
ness or elsewhere, who happened to have 
had a serious virus illness, “That man is 
a dying man.” There is no truth in that 
statement at all, in any of the statements 
of that kind that were circulated. 

Q Is there anyone in a better position 
than you to know whether he was a dy- 
ing man? 

Dr. McIntire: No; I don’t know who it 
could be. 

Q Dr. Mcintire, you are willing, then, 
with your professional reputation and in- 
tegrity at stake, to say without qualifica- 
tion that President Roosevelt, in 1944 
and 1945, during the campaign and at 
Yalta, was not a dying man? 

Dr. Mcintire: I am willing to make 
that statement, absolutely and unhesitat- 


ingly. 
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lron Curtain Leaks—So Does Roof 


More Than System Falls Down, Comrades Say 





— 

Verbatim extracts from Rus- 
sian newspapers show life in 
Russia is far from serene. Occa- 
sional self-criticism is permitted 
in Government-controlled 
newspapers. It usually pre- 
cedes punishment or a purge. 





These excerpts nevertheless 
reveal that the planned econ- 
omy keeps getting out of 
whack. State doctors sneak in 
private patients, the building 
trust gets caught turning out 
shoddy goods, machine shops 


are neglected. Bureaucrats— 
like everybody else—have their 
bod days. 

Here are the excerpts as 
translated by the experts of 
the Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies. 








LIGHTING EFFECTS 
(From Pravda) 

The office of Ivan Trofimovich Kat- 
ermnich is really superb. No other plant 
director in the Donets Basin has one 
nearly as impressive. As soon as you 
enter you are overwhelmed. 

What carpets! What furniture! What 
subtlety, luxury and wealth of decora- 
tions!) What inventiveness! In front of 
the windows are curtains the color of 
ocean waves, and when a beam of sun 
plays on them even a man of moderate 
imagination would fancy himself in a 
palace at the bottom of the sea. 

And on the wall behind the director’s 
desk is a clever “cyclogram.” screened 
tenderly from the visitor’s eye by lilac 
drapes. It is true that experts may find 
certain flaws in this cyclogram: Thus, 
one can see nothing there reflecting the 
state of the roof of Machine Shop No. 1. 
For several years now this roof has re- 
ceived such “upkeep” that rain water 
pours in on the machines, giving them a 
pleasant rusty tinge. 

Of course, Assistant Director Fridman 
ought to have seen to it that the repairs 
were satisfactory in quality and_per- 
formed within reasonable time limits. 
But Fridman, alas, is a very busy man. 
The decorating of the director's offices 
alone is enough to make one’s head go 
round. Just imagine: There are more 
than 115,000 rubles’ worth of decora- 
tions to be done! 

But that’s not all. There are the light- 
ing effects. A tremendous electric sign 
that could be seen three kilometers 
away had been installed on one of the 
shops. Colossal! It cost the state 53,000 
rubles, but had to be taken down some- 
time later when it turned out to be per- 
factly useless. 

But let us forget about the past and 
consider the present. Let us look at the 
honor roll. The thing itself is choice; the 
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names of the honored workers are in- 
scribed on a two-story-high stone wall 
behind two pointed towers which, in the 
best taste, combine various styles from 
purest Gothic to baroque and God knows 
what else. 

It is really staggering. but visitors 
should be warned not to examine the 
honor roll too closely or their impression 
might be spoiled. The production figures 
it. bears are three months old. And there 
is another detail. This grandiose thing 
cost 400,000 rubles—only about four 
times as much as the original estimate. 

The honor roll bears the names of 
some steelworkers from the Marten oven 
shop. These people, by the way, com- 
ment on the honor which has been be- 
stowed upon them: “You don't feel 
honor too acutely when water is pouring 
on your head.” They hint thus quite in- 
delicately that the management has for- 
gotten about the roof. 


LOOKING THE OTHER WAY 
(From Izvestia) 

The Moscow Public Prosecutor’s office 
could not help being interested in the 
circumstances accompanying Topilina’s 
flight. Topilina stepped on a balcony of an 
unfinished apartment house and took off. 
The prosecutor ought to be all the more 
interested that she flew not upward, but 
downward, thus confirming once more 
the immutabilitv of the law of gravity. 

What happened was that one of the 
balcony slabs proved to be so frail that it 
could not support Topilina’s weight and 
Topilina herself landed in a soft heap of 
rubbish. Thanks to this rubbish and to 
the lucky fact that the balcony was on 
the second floor, she rose unscathed, 
brushed off the dust and went back to 
her construction work humming a tune. 

But, though all ended well for con- 
struction worker Topilina, the good re- 
pute of the building-materials plant was 


shattered along with the hapless slab. 

It is a good thing that at that point the 
authorities became interested in the 
work of the masonry shop, because, al- 
though the shop managed to produce 
many items, it could not deliver them to 
the construction sites. All of the items 
turned out to be faulty, hastily produced 
and certain to fall to pieces. 

It turned out that Zotov, director of 
the masonry shop, was looking the other 
way so as not to see the idleness of 
Ivanov, his chief engineer, who in turn 
looked the other way. not wanting to in- 
terfere with Novochenko, head of the 
inspection division, who himself—and 
so it goes, on and on. 

Today the director accuses Chief En- 
gineer Ivanov, who accuses Chief of the 
Inspection Division Novochenko, who ac- 
cuses—. They all pretend not to realize 
their own responsibility for the lamen- 
table results of looking the other way. 


THE WHITE GOWN 

(From Literary Gazette—excerpts from letters) 

On medical equipment. Valuable 
apparatus is often issued without spare 
parts. To be specific, there are no spare 
bulbs for quartz lamps, there are no 
spare bulbs for sun-ray lamps, there are 
no bulbs for thoracoscopes . . . There are 
unusable hot-water bottles, broken vials, 
damaged hypodermic syringes, oxygen 
tents that leak oxygen . . . surgical in- 
struments that have lost their nickel plat- 
Me. 

Treatment of patients is now ham- 
pered in our hospital by lack of ordinary 
glass Hasks with ground-glass stoppers .. . 
It is hard for us to imagine that there is 
no purified tar for ointments. Yet Wil- 
kinson ointment, Vishnevsky ointment 
and many others are not prepared by our 
pharmacy for lack of purified tar. 

On medical care. The fact is that 
private practice is still widespread 
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among the big specialists . . . In Moseg 
Troubles in you can find the door plates and shinglg 
of private practitioners. There are gy 
\v I e ya few of them. 
The People % Paradise What goes on, comrades? 

During office hours in the clinic 4 
doctor is curt, formal, hurried. The 
in his own apartment, with his nti 
vate patients, he is transformed: yy 
lite, attentive, exhibiting every sog 
grace. 

Tut bene wR We \ Twenty years ago, when our mediggf 
Comrade institutions were still unable to og 
= with the full needs of the people, ony 
\: antl IN ; could put up with private practice. By 
rte now, when free, skilled medical help j 
guaranteed to all Soviet citizens at ay 
time, when the state spends 22 billiog 
rubles a year on public health, privat 
practice for a doctor is an impermissibj 
anomaly. 

On surgeons. When it is a matter 
health, of a man’s life, there is not ap 
cannot be a right to make mistakes. Oy 
comrade, Dr. Mamonov, tries to rep 
sent himself as an experimenter, as 
man to whom, to a certain extent, 
takes are permitted. No. Mistakes am 
permitted no one. 

Mamonov placed a patient on th 
operating table without having given him 
a preliminary examination. This was ng 
a mistake comrades, but clearly faulty 
work. 











FILM PRODUCTION 
(From Culture and Life) 

Soviet cinematography is the most at 
vanced in the world. It is a mighty 
means of propagandizing the ideas of f 
the party of Lenin and Stalin and the} 
achievements of the Soviet Socialist 
state; it enjoys the great love and recog: 
nition of the Soviet people and millions f 
of people abroad. 

But there are also important shortcon- fj 
ings. The plan for production and ref 
lease of feature films in 1950 included f 
20 films, but during the whole year only § 
six of them were released. Even if one ff 
adds films carried over from the 1949 
plan, the total number of new pictures jj 
which the spectator saw in 1950 only fj 
comes to LI. ‘ 

The lack of scripts results in the fact J 
that qualified producers are used inade- 
quately while some motion-picture stu- ff 
dios are idle for years, expending large 
state funds on maintaining an inactive 
staff of workers. 

It is impossible to imagine that in our 
country there should exist theaters with 
staffs of qualified actors, with all the 
auxiliary workshops, with directors, pro- 
ducers and artists who for a whole year 
did not show the spectator a single play. 
But, for some reason, this situation is 
considered normal among motion-pic- 
ture workers. 
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Butterflies of stainless steel! 


Of vital importance to designers and 
manufacturers of today’s high-speed jet 
and turboprop aircraft engines are these 
AiResearch valves that use a stainless 
steel reinforced butterfly with a resili- 
ent, compressible rim. 

While AiResearch designs and makes 
over 136 models of air and gas control 
valves for countless applications, the 
butterfly valve is particularly suitable 
for controlling the high temperature 
and high pressure flows encountered in 
jet and turboprop engines. 

AiResearch non-jamming butterfly 


valve uses no organic sealing device. 
In closing the valve, the convoluted rim 
compresses, insuring seal. It operates 
efficiently under 225 psi and at tem- 
peratures up to 850 degrees F. Valves 
of this unique design can be as large as 
7 inches in diameter and stand pressure 
loads up to two tons. AiResearch 
supplies the means to operate them 
electrically, pneumatically or manually. 

Such pioneering in design — as well 
as in manufacturing and laboratory test- 
ing — is typical of the practical creative 
thinking and doing at AiResearch today. 
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Valves to control air and gas flow in jets and turboprops! 


© AiResearch—specialists 
in the design and manu- 
facture of equipment 
involving the use of high- 
speed wheels—is a leader 
in the following major 
categories: 

Air Turbine Refrigeration 

Cabin Superchargers 
Gas Turbines 
Pneumatic Power Units 
Electronic Temperature Controls 
Heat Transfer Equipment 
Electric Actuators 


Cabin Pressure Controls 
and Air Valves 


AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. H-3 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 
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HONG KONG....TOKYO....TEHERAN....LONDON.... 









>> Inside Communist China the official reaction to reverses in Korea is a new 
and drastic crackdown, toughest since Mao TSe-tung came to power. The more Mao's 
troops get chewed up in Korea, the rougher it is for Mao's subjects at home. 

Purge in China now appears to be in high gear. Police state, Soviet model, 
is publicly unveiled. Soviet hold on China is stronger, not weaker. Titoism in 
Peiping is a poor bet at the moment. Chinese expansion, new moves southward are ] 
probably less likely. Undeclared truce in Korea may be shaping up. 









































>> Prospects for a formal, negotiated truce in Korea are not bright. Neither 
U.S. nor Communist China is in the mood for formal negotiations at this time. 





Truce is possible, nevertheless, as a result of the military, situation. 

Undeclared, unnegotiated truce is very much in the minds of United Nations 
and U.S. officials in Korea, Washington, New York. They reason this way: 

Communist losses probably have convinced Peiping and Moscow that U.N. army 
can't be shoved out of Korea. Communist strategy, therefore, may be to withdraw 
to defensive positions in North Korea and just stay there--but in strength. 

U.N. army, figuring another drive to the Manchurian border would be too | 
expensive, can take up defensive positions on or near the 38th parallel. 

Armed truce, undeclared, would then be what you would have. 

38th parallel, on this basis, can become a buffer area, a no man's land. 

Fighting would gradually die down. If Communists cease fire, and stick to 
it, chances are U.N. planes would call off further bombing of North Korea. 

Generals, in other words, may make a truce where diplomats have failed. It 
; . would be a truce dictated by the military facts of life. It would amount to a 
recognition by both sides that neither can really win all of Korea. 


















































>> Mass purging going on inside China is in the hands of a woman, Shih Liang, 
Mao's Minister of Justice. She says Communists have been too soft in the past. 
Time has come to crack down. Her policy is to punish first, re-educate later. 
} Results are accumulating fast. As reported from Hong Kong..... 

Executions are the order of the day. Usual method is to shoot the victim 
; in the back of the head. Tientsin announces 12 executions on one recent day; 

! Hunan Province, 22; Canton, 96 in three days; near Canton, 31 more, including 4 
Chinese newspapermen. In Peiping itself a big crop of executions is to be 
expected any day. An undisclosed number of Chinese have been rounded up there, 
accused of burning 59 trolley cars, sabotaging Peiping's power plant. 














>> Official excuse for all this bloodletting, which may claim thousands of 


Chinese before Minister of Justice Shih Liang gets through, is that the country 
(over) 
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is crawling with counterrevolutionaries, reactionary landlords, scheming agents 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the U.S. But the real reasons appear to be these: 
Reverses in Korea have depressed Chinese morale. Taxes to Support a huge 
military machine are high, may be going higher. Business, cut off from cotton 
and other raw materials by U.S. embargo, is in the doldrums. Unemployment in 
the cities is rising. Prices of imported goods, up 74 per cent since the war in 
Korea started, are higher than buyers can pay. Land reform is running into 
resistance in the South, isn't satisfying peasants in the North. Food riots are 
reported among peasants. Taxes took their crops. Famine, floods are back again. 
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But Chinese who grumble about any of these things, who are even suspected 
of hostility toward Peiping, run the risk of a bullet in the back of the head. 

Point to note is that Chinese Communists, urged on by Moscow, have decided 
the time has come to impose a full-fledged police state on China. This is their 
reaction to setbacks in Korea, trouble at home. Opposition isn't to have chance, 
if they can prevent it. “Agrarian reformer" idea can be laid to rest now. 


BED Virol 
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>> There's new hope in Moscow, new alarm in London and Washington that Russia 
may be a step nearer Iran's oil as a result of a vote in Teheran. 
Voting unanimously, Iran's Parliament has ordered the nationalization of 
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Iran's oil industry, now run by Britain through the Anglo-Iranian 0il Co. It's 
a thumping victory for Iranian nationalists, long hostile to outsiders. 

Up until now, Russia has been shut out of Middle Eastern oil. Iran's oily, 
long a British monopoly, has all gone to the West. Iran, next-door neighbor to 
Russia, produces 6 per cent of the world's petroleum. For years Russia has been 





after it, in 1946 seemed close to getting it, may again be close. 
For now the oil of Iran is to be nationalized under a government easier for , 
Moscow to handle than Britain has been. And it comes at a time when Soviet 
relations with Iran are improving, while Anglo-American relations with Iran are 
going the other way. On the face of it, it's a "cold war" victory for Moscow. 


>> Practical questions of operating an oil industry, however, have yet to be 
faced in Teheran. Truth is Iran hasn't got the technicians to do the job. 
Effect of nationalization, therefore, may be to change ownership but not 





management of Iran's oil. Possible solution can be this: Iran to cancel lease 
held by Anglo-Iranian until 1993, retain the oil company as operator and pay it 
for its investment through a management contract also good until 1993. 
Under this arrangement, Iran might get more for her oil, Anglo-Iranian 
would still be in business, and Iran's oil would continue to flow westward. 
Odds favor some such arrangement--provided Russia doesn't interfere. 
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>> In London, the vote in Teheran is pretty embarrassing. British Socialists, 
after nationalizing a large slice of British industry, now find they don't like 
nationalization in Iran. They call Iran's action illegal, violation of con- 
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tract. To Iran, Britain's Socialists are now making some of the same complaints 
that British and American businessmen have made to London for five years. 
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>> It's more grist for Winston Churchill's political mill. Now he can add oil 
to his long list of reasons for voting the Labor Government out of office. He 
now can accuse the Socialists of jeopardizing the British Navy's oil supply, 
after surrendering control of the Atlantic Ocean to a U.S. admiral. 
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only the worth of the dollar but the very existence of our 































l national enterprise. j 
Indeed this threat is as real and deadly as the Red menace 
rs against which we are arming. But the plain fact is that in the 
fight against inflation we, as a nation, are hiding under the 
be 3 bed! When we freeze wages or prices, we are merely doc- : 
toring the symptoms of the inflation-disease rather than the 
. disease itself. If we are to stop the inflationary trend, the 
R makers of our public policies must deal with the monetary 
' causes of the inflation. They must control the expansion of 
r re bank deposits and the constantly increasing money supply. 
, : Inflation is everybody’s concern from the Wall Street 
4 banker to the Missouri housewife. In the fight against it, 
: he the American people—you and your neighbors — must 
; EGARDLESS of inflation or deflation, war or peace, fire learn to look beyond the local grocer’s bill and the meat f 
| or flood .. . life insurance continues to be the “best buy” in prices in the butcher shop . . . you must look to Washing- 
; providing for the welfare of your family and in attaining ton, the seat of our Government, where the monetary policy 
; financial security for yourself. This is well indicated by The is made. More than that . . . you must make your own 
i Equitable’s 91st Annual Report. During 1950 more people voice heard among the law-makers. Congress should be 
: 1 bought more Equitable life insurance protection than ever interested in your views on inflation, and your Congress- 
before. New Ordinary and Group insurance written last year man is as close as your nearest mail-box or telegraph 
: amounted to $1,410,000,000, bringing The Equitable’s total office. Simply stated — the action that you and your neigh- | 
insurance in force to $15,278,000,000.* bors take can well decide the destiny of our country. 
This total insurance in force represents money held for That’s what we mean by “Operation People U.S.A.” 
) ; future delivery. When due, every dollar of that sum will be | 





‘ paid. But, as a responsible institution of thrift with more than 
. six million people who look to us for economic security, we are 
| concerned with the purchasing power of those dollars when they y : 
4 become due. For mounting inflation, man-made, threatens not ‘ ey en President 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION | 


as of December 31, 1950 













































































Resources Per Obligations Per 
*Bonds and Stocks Cent Policyholders’ Funds Cent 
U. S. Government obligations................000+. $ 726,482,517 (12.7) To cover future payments under 
by Dominion of Canada obligations.. 419, 5.2) | insurance and annuity contracts 
: Public utility bonds..... 795,849,372 (14.0) in force.. $4,648,335,206 (81.5) 
r Railroad obligations... . 521,420,938 ( 9.1) | Held on deposit for policyholders 
E Industrial obligations .. 1,680,552,354 (29.5) | CNT THTIIIOOD ics cccnccscasiintessccesectsenseinies 323,281,234 ( 5.7) 
} CE RENE occ ctecccesccecneseceses 151,531,351 ( 2.7) | Dividends and annuities left on de- 
4 Preferred and guaranteed stocks... 90,455,667 ( 1.6) | posit with the Society 
2 Common stocks 8,642,995 ( 0.2) Eee 
Policy claims in process 
Mortgages and Real Estate | _ of payment 28,191,420 ( 0.5) 
i Residential and i ; | Premiums paid in advance by 
Bs mortgages 788,666,769 (13.8) | policyholders 85,105,097 ( 1.5) 
i iirc cicccaterceasenosescticnsianshcien 150,933,941 ( 2.6) Dividends due and unpaid to 
ed Home and branch office | policyholders 6,703,102 ( 0.1) 
3 buildi 10,573,799 ( 0.2) | Allotted as dividends for 
; Housing developments and other } distribution during 1951 ...........scssesees 80,650,408 ( 1.4) 
3 real estate purchased j 
Pd - for er ipener yg er 129,056,089 ( 2.3) | Other Liabilities 
4 an 
¢ TP cccmrcenreiinacntr UNAM | rete ee ee ee Sinn Ve C7) 
Other Assets | terest and other obligations..........-....0- 8,789,419 ( 0.2) 
i % For a more detailed state- Cash 68,135,232 ( 1.2) | teserse for renames of Canadian 
re ment of The Society's opera- Transportation equip > 38,497,145 ( 0.7) and other foreign currency accounts 
% tions during 1950 write for a copy Loans to policyholders.......ccsccsocemnn 1AZATE AMG (25) | o free morket rates of exchange....... 13,617,000 ( 0.2) 
¥ of the President's Report to the Premiums in process of collection 48,119,219 ( 0.8) | 
4 Beard of Directors. Interest and rentals accrued Surplus Funds 
H and other assets 44,052,280 ( 0.8) To cover all contingenci 359,256,902 ( 6.3) 
| TOTAL $5,701 ,864,966 ( 100) | TOTAL $5,701 864,966 ( 100) 


* Including $5,274,463 on deposit with public authorities. 


In accordance with requirements of law all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value and all other 
bonds and stocks are valued at the market quotations on December 31, 1950, os prescribed by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 














The Equitable Life Assurance Society of The United States 


Thomas |. Parkinson « President 
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WE'LL BE ‘MIGHTY WITHIN 3 YEARS’ 








AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES E. WILSON 


Director, Office of Defense Mobilization 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: New controls and new short- 
ages have been forced by the war situation now 
facing U.S. What can manufacturers, business- 
men, workers and consumers expect in the months 
ahead? Who will be affected next as regulation 
follows regulation in the fight to control inflation 
and keep arms production booming? 

To answer these questions, U.S. News & World 
Report invited to its conference rooms the man 
who knows most about the defense effort, Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization. The 
interview follows. 


CHARLES EDWARD WILSON was 13 when he went 
to work as office boy at $3 a week. He was 54 
when he became president of General Electric Co. 
He was 64 and getting $275,000 a year when he 
resigned last December to become Director of 
Defense Mobilization at $22,500. 

Mr. Wilson's specialty is production. In 1933 
he was in the National Recovery Administration. 
He served with the War Production Board in 
World War II, eventually as executive vice chair- 
man. 
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He stands 6 feet 2 and weighs 210. 
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Q Do you look upon this program, Mr. Wilson, with 
any feeling that it will last one year, two years, five 
years? Are you planning for this emergency period 
with a definite duration in mind? 

A We hope it will be short but intend to achieve 
great potential military strength over about a three- 
year period. 

Q You mean that within that three-year period the 
bulk of your organization of the defense effort will 
have been completed? 

A Not only the organizational phase of it, but I be- 
lieve that over that three-year period our production 
of defense material and building of armed forces will 
have brought our country both to a point of real 
military strength and to an even greater military po- 
tential. 

Q Do you believe that the civilian needs and the 
military needs will tend to complement one another 
in about three years? 

A Our belief is that if we can go on with a civilian 
production of approximately 275-billion-dollar in- 
com: figure, and superimpose on that a defense-ma- 
terial production of about 50 billion dollars, at the 
end of calendar 1951, we ought to be able to take 
care of our military requirements and the training 
of our vastly increased Army, Navy and Air Force. 
We should also have considerable equipment for 
fighting a considerably greater engagement than we 
now have in Korea, if an enemy should make it 
necessary. 

In 1952, if we can get approximately 50 billion dol- 
lar’s worth of defense material produced, we think we 
would be in a position at the end of that year to fight 
a pretty substantial war with materials in existence. 





Poo 


And, God willing, if there is no all-out war, at the end |} 
of the third year it seems to us that we will haves 











really mighty array of weapons ready, and facilities 
available to increase military production very rapi¢- 
ly, if necessary. 

Q When do you look for the peak of this current 
program to be reached? . 

A In the third year. By that time it is our belie 
that we would be able to fight an all-out war from 
the production lines of the country. 

Q Can we assume that your program is based upon 
stockpiling immediately the things that you wouli 
use in war and also on the building up of plant cz 
pacity? 








A We are building plant capacity. It is not only fo} 
weapons. We are increasing plant capacity for thos) 
items of raw materials, steel, aluminum, and so on f 
that are in scarce supply now. About the only reasonj 
we have to cut back civilian production is because} 
we just can’t afford the full use of those items for ci-f 
vilian production and meet our requirements of de J 
fense material at the same time. 

But in the third year, as the program of steel ex] 
pansion and aluminum expansion and other item/ 
come through, we ought to be able actually to expand} 
our output of civilian goods and, at the same time 
meet our requirements of defense material. 

Q If international tension eases, do you think if 
will have an impact on your program? 

A It hasn’t to date because I don’t think it has} 
caused the legislators to refuse needed appropriations} 
to go ahead with the very large programs. Of coursé,| 
if the world tensions eased tremendously, the problem 
would be different. It would depend on how much 
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they eased, and how much people believe tension had 
really eased. 

Q Do you think there will be “runaway inflation?” 

A No, I don’t think there will be runaway inflation. 
] think it is one of the most serious enemies we have, 
however. It is one that we’ve got to combat if we’re 
going to become mighty. America must be mighty. It 
would be a terrible price to pay, however, if when we 
reached that mighty position we were a broken nation 
financially. 

Q Do you feel yourself getting hold of inflation? 

A After all, remember I’ve been here three months. 
I think my associates have made some progress and I 
think there is need for a great deal more progress. 
We're going to give it everything we have. 

Q In all fields—in finance, and direct controls? 

A Absolutely. We’ve been criticized a great deal. 
you know, for inadequacy of our efforts at price con- 
trol and wage control, so far. I have no doubt we de- 
served the criticism. At least we’ve established some 
ceilings. The situation leaves room for lots of im- 
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provement. We’ve begun to establish controls of vari- 
ous kinds. All in all, I think there are some signs of 
progress. 

Q There are lots of complaints that goods aren't 
flowing as rapidly as they might—but industry hasn't 


’ had orders very long, has it? 


A That’s right. But that will come. 


Rising Output in 3-Year Period 

Q On the matter of armament production, do you 
visualize a gradual rise over a three-year period, or 
hitting a 50-billion-dollar plateau and staying there 
for three years? 

A Production of defense goods will go up on a ris- 
ing scale for the three-year period. Suppose we place 
orders at the rate of 40-some biilion dollars this year. 
Goods won’t come off the production line at that rate 
this year. Next year production will rise much more 
rapidly, and in the third year it will be coming out at 
the rate of 50 billion dollars or more. 

Q And then do you expect weapons production to 
fall off, or will that rise? 

A I don’t know what the world condition will be. 
Our policy depends on the world tensions. It depends 
on whether we obsolete the things we are making this 
year, and you know how fast we obsolete, especially 
big airplanes. In the last war, before we got the last 
tuns of them they were obsolete or we thought they 
were. So things go in America. 

Q The armament business, then, is going to be a 
large business for some time to come, isn’t it? 

A My guess is that it will continue for quite a while. 


Tremendous Rise in Plant Capacity . .. More Goods 






For Civilians Late in '52 ... Need a ‘No-Strike’ Pledge? 


Q Are controls here to stay? 

A I will say this—one of the real jobs we have this 
year is to keep our economy in balance. That is, to 
keep a proper balance between plant expansion for 
future raw-material production and future weapons 
production on the one hand, and the output of end 
items this year on the other. If we were willing to fore- 
go all plant expansion, we could increase the end-item 
production this year. We are striving for proper 
balance. 


Capacity: Double 1940 


Q There has been a tremendous increase in plant 
capacity in the last five years since the war, hasn’t 
there? 

A Yes, there has been. It has been variously esti- 
mated, but in some categories I believe it is a 100 per 
cent increase over our production capacity of 1940. 
It has been 50 per cent in many categories since the 
end of World War II. . 

Q Has that been accomplished by many companies 
through a plowing back of their profits? 

A Plowing back their profits, greatly expanding 
their plants and improving their existing facilities. 

Q And a new expansion program is under way now? 

A That’s right. The one under way now is running 
into many billions of dollars. 

Q Do you have any estimate about how many bil- 
lions? 

A No. I know what the figure is of Government 
loans and Government amortization. Somebody con- 
trasted it with the iceberg—only about one eighth 
shows and the other seven eighths is under water. 
That’s a good deal like the situation with regard to 
the expansion of plants by private organizations. They 
have been spending a great deal of money on expan- 
sion, and not many people seem to know about it. 

Q What will happen when we are able to meet the 
military needs and the civilian needs? Will we get a 
terrific depression at that time? 

A Well, we certainly won’t get the kind of depres- 
sion or setback we would have gotten had we tried to 
meet this defense-material production problem by 
going straight up in, let’s say, two years. You would 
have had terrific dislocation. I hate to think what 
would have happened to us. 

Q Have you a fixed understanding as to the size of 
the military budget for the next three years? 

A We have an understanding with the military that 
if we can go through with approximately 50 billion 
dollars a year for the next three years for defense 
materials— 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Q That 50 billion is on material alone, not on 
services? 

A That’s on the soft and hard goods for the mili- 
tary. If we do that, we will meet their requirements. 
We have fully approved the military program. 

Q How is industry adjusting itself to this situation, 
as you see the picture? 

A I think it is adjusting itself very well. The De- 
fense Department has actually contracted with indus- 
try in the last two months over 10 billion dollars and 
industry has absorbed it very well. 

Q Do you think many industries will be able to do 
what you said in your speech the automobile industry 
was going to do, that is, put out a 1948-size production 
and still fill your defense orders in 1951? 

A Raw material is the only limiting factor that I 
know of now. 

Q Because the capacity exists, apparently, to do the 
military job and still give us what we got in 1948— 
only three years ago? 

A The capacity is unlimited. That’s what we really 
have—capacity unlimited. 

Q Seems to be a terrific country— 

A It’s wonderful—and I believe the country can 
absorb the impact of defense cost. 

Q What about raw materials? 

A Of course, that is one of our difficulties at the 
moment. In steel, and aluminum we are hoping to 
meet the shortages with a greatly expanded program 
already agreed to. But we have other problems. Cop- 
per offers some problems in getting enough, but I 
think we can do it. 


Solving Labor Shortage 

Q Are you going to have enough workers for these 
great productive machines? Isn’t there going to be a 
shortage of man power? 

A There may be. We haven’t the unemployed that 
we had at the beginning of the last war to draw on. I 
don’t think we will need as many workers for defense 
work as we needed before. 

Q You will have a drain from the military, too, on 
workers, won’t you? 

A Yes, but women will take defense jobs, and, of 
course, there are a million new workers becoming of 
working age every year. We are working only 40 hours 
a week now, and we can work overtime. After all, a 
44-hour week would give us 10 per cent more hours. 
Ten per cent more production would be quite a little 
on a 300-billion-dollar annual output. It would be 30 
billion dollars of the 50 billion of defense goods right 
there alone. 

Q Are we going to get any unemployment in this 
interim? 

A It hasn’t shown up. I think that shows what a 
good job Bill Harrison and his group in the National 
Production Authority have done. While there have 
been curtailments in use of material, yet defense-ma- 


ee. ‘The country can absorb impact of defense cost’ 


terial production is beginning to pick up any slack 
that may come about as nondefense production may 
decline. I think there will be more dislocations, | 
am quite sure there will be, especially as we cy 
back the automotive industry, as one illustration, | 
think we are bound to get dislocations of labor ang | 
of other groups, which are unpleasant to contem. 
plate. 
Q Will it last long? 
A No, I don’t believe it will. Many of the new jobs 
are opening up. For example, the automotive industry 
is pretty fast at lining up the new productive facilitie 
and they’ll swing the workers over pretty quickly, | 
don’t think we are facing very serious dislocations of 
labor there. | 


Q Are civilians going to face very much cutback on 


what they can have? 

A We have cut back raw materials to automobik | 
and refrigerator manufacturers, as one instance. | J 
think by the third quarter there may be a 20 per cent [j 
reduction in certain consumer goods. But that’s from 7 
a very, very high level. 

Q Are you contemplating, when you begin thes |) 
cuts, any such thing as rationing? 

A We may have to come to it in some places and 
under certain conditions. But so far our plans don't 
contemplate rationing. 





Rationing May Not Be Necessary 

Q Then you’re depending upon our privately oper- 
ated distribution system to do its own allocating d 
what’s left after the Government takes its share? cn | 

A That’s right. And I think the reason that that is | 
sound is that, if we can keep the civilian economy at |7 
something like 275 billion dollars, rationing may not 
be necessary. i 

Q But some form of Controlled Materials Plan 
may be necessary? 

A We will undoubtedly have a Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan in operation by the middle of the year. } 

Q To what will that apply? 

A We know now that it will have to apply to steel, 
aluminum and copper. Those are the principal com- 
modities. There are many other shortages, however— 
cobalt, nickel, other metals. But it’s a strange thing 
how industry works out. It finds a way to eliminate 
the need for some of those scarce materials. Take the | 


electronics industry. They have very adroitly, I think, ¥ 


minimized the use of scarce materials—cobalt, for | 
example. } 

Q Could you give us some estimate of when the sup- } 
ply of consumer durables is likely to loosen up again? 

A Well, it is pretty loose now. It’s going to get a] 
little tighter. 

Q It is getting tighter now, but when is it going to} 
start the other way? 

A Oh, it will be well over a year—I would say at 
least 18 months from now. 
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per cent Q Some time during the latter part of 1952? 

t’s from A Yes, somewhere in there. 
) Q Would we begin to get more new cars? 

in these A Yes, we may be down considerably by that time 

from our current high production rate—perhaps 30 

ces and |) or 40 per cent down. 

1s don't |) Q But even that’s not a very low rate for producing 
} automobiles, is it? 
» ANo, if you stop to think, it’s more than we pro- 
} duced in 1948—or about what we produced in 1948— 


y Oper- & and that wasn’t too bad. We got along. When you see 
ting of |} the roads and the parking lots jammed with shiny, 


ire? cm |} new cars—I think maybe we can stand a slowing 
that is |} down. 

omy at 3 
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Q What is there to the reports that come bobbing 





s Plan |} up every now and then about some plan or idea of 
conscripting labor—what is there to that? 

Mate- A I don’t know what there is to it. All I would say 

year. [ff is that there is absolutely no substance to it. I know 
of no one—and I mean no one—in the Office of De- 

> steel, |? fense Mobilization who has ever for a moment con- 

| com- ff sidered the necessity of conscription of labor in this 

ever— |) situation. 

thing §} Q You’ve never thought of the situation in man 

ninate |) power being that tight? 

ke the A That’s right. How silly it would be with defense 

think, ) production only about 20 per cent of our total require- 


it, for |} ments to think of conscription of labor! 

Q Will you have some drain, however, through the 
e sup- . draft on key executives and key people, skilled work- 
gain? |) ers? 


get aj) A Wewill have, I’m sure. 
Q How are you going to deal with that problem? 
ing to} A It’s one of the reasons that we have a Manpower 


Committee that will have to deal with those problems. 
ay at § We have established a committee with representatives 
of the Departments of Defense and Commerce and 


of conscription of labor’ 
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Agriculture and Labor and headed by a man from our 
own office, Arthur Flemming. 

Q Do you think you will need man-power controls 
—such as those we had during World War II? 

A If we have an all-out war. 

Q But in this three-year period? . 

A I am hoping we will not need compulsory man- 
power controls. 


‘Neutral’ Body for Labor Control 

Q Do you visualize the selection and allocation of 
man power as a job that has to be done by so-called 
“neutrals” who are not identified with the various 
contending groups? 

A I don’t think you can use for that purpose any 
agency that is at the same time a claimant for man 
power. It can’t be a claimant and a judge. The Labor 
Department, for instance, is a claimant. It operates 
the.U.S. Employment Service as one of its many 
jobs. 

Q Isn't that true of Agriculture, which will want to 
keep men on the farms? 

A That’s right, and that’s why we’ve got to come to 
a neutral body. At least, that’s my belief. 

Q The Labor Department would, however, con- 
tinue its present operations? 

A There would be no change in its operations at all. 
This is only policy making and the laying down of 
fundamental principles. That’s all—no changes in ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

Q No directives—nothing to get excited about? 

A I think not. The Manpower Policy Committee is 
a policy-making group. I don’t anticipate any diffi- 
culty in getting unanimous decisions from its mem- 
bers. Incidentally, they would also deal with the 
problem of colleges—whether boys with three years 
behind them, say, should be taken out immediately 
—all that sort of thing. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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« « » ‘Can’t settle inflation and wage control separately’ 


Q Would the Labor Department still be in charge 
of getting man power for industrial plants? 

A Absolutely—no function they now have would 
be taken away at all. None whatever. 

Q Isn’t that the phase that the unions are worried 
about? 

A I said that in my interview in Florida and I’ve 
been criticized for saying it. They say that isn’t what’s 
bothering them at all. We had had meetings with labor 
officials and I listened to a great many speeches on 
that subject. I thought from what they said that it 
was worrying them. 

Q What is worrying them? 

A There are a lot of things worrying them, of 
course. The decisions we made on wage ceilings, as 
an example. 

Q They were generous, weren’t they? 

A That’s a matter of opinion, I’m afraid. 

Q What were the other things? 

A Well, they think that the price control hasn’t 
been as effective as it should be. And I guess we have 
to admit that—it’s far from perfect. But I don’t know 
whether you could expect to get it working perfectly 
in such a short time. I think it will take a little longer, 
and we will need understanding and co-operation. 


Wage Levels vs. Living Costs 

Q It’s a question of which comes first—the chicken 
or the egg, isn’t it? 

A That’s right. This business of stemming inflation, 
I am beginning to find out, has many, many facets to 
it. Here we are sitting as a nation now with greatly in- 
creased wage levels. Then we have numerous labor 
contracts, the cost-of-living, the improvement factor, 
the incentive factor—really what is being asked over 
all, is the sixth wage-increase round—at the moment 
when all are being asked to make sacrifices. I don’t 
think there is any question about it. Now that inévit- 
ably would make the cost of living go up. 

Q A viscious circle? 

A Yes—because wage increases affect parity prices 
and drive up the cost of food. Therefore, the cost of 
living goes up again, and then the cost-of-living allow- 
ance in wages goes up again, so “round and round she 
goes and where she stops, nobody knows.” 

Q Aren’t you really describing the difficulties de- 
mocracy has with a planned economy? 

A Of course. 

Q In your setup, are you trying to work out your 
problems with different economic groups? For ex- 
ample, are you looking at this picture as necessitating 
co-operation with agriculture, with transportation, 
with business and with labor? 

A That’s right. 

Q And do you see these various economic groups as 
co-operating in your future program? 

A I’m certainly hoping they will. And as a matter 
of fact, I’m going one step further with it. In addition 


to having the advisory committee of labor, I’m hoping 
shortly to establish an agricultural group to advise on 
the problems of defense mobilization. And, of Course 
a similiar group of businessmen, to go the next step 
As great questions arise—maybe controversial que. 
tions—where what is done for one group has consider. 
able impact on the other groups, I hope to bring then 
all together and consider the problem over all. 

Q Some sort of over-all advisory group? 

A That’s right. I just don’t believe that you ca 
settle separately some of these questions with respec 
to inflation and wage control. You can’t settle th: ff 
wage-control problem unless at the same time yu 
look at the impact of that settlement on, say, parity 
prices in agriculture. 


How Businessmen Co-operate 

Q Where are you going to get the personnel fo; 
those advisory commissions, and so on? Are they to 
be people who are going to detach themselves from 
their businesses and their vocations? 

A No. The advisory groups will remain in thei 
own businesses, but give us such counsel as we need. 

Q But in the top-level group such as your own will 
you have people devoting their time wholly to Gov- 
ernment? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q That's in the Government service? 

A That’s right. 

Q Do you think people in that category should di- 
vorce themselves from their businesses while on the 
job for the Government? 

A I think so—certainly while actually on the job. 

Q You’ve done that yourself? 

A I have. I quit industry completely this time, as! 
did in 1942. 

Q Are you going back this time? 

A I think not. 

Q Devote yourself to public service, perhaps? 

A I don’t know. I don’t know whether I should liv 
so long as to even think about it, the way things arti 
going. 

Q Haven't you been under a good deal of a strain’ 

A Slightly. 

Q Did you have a nice time in Key West? ! 

A Yes, I had a nice day in Key West with the Pres: 
dent. I spent about three hours down there. It was th® 
first time I had been down there in years. When |g 
went down there before it was for fishing. This time]} 
wasn’t fishing for anything. But I spent a good deal @ 
time with the President going over the program. 

Q Did you get the green light? 

A Oh, yes. Especially on this debt-control busines 
that I have been working on. 

Q What do you mean by debt control? 

A Interest rate, credit control. 

Q What do you see in the way of any revision, 0 
perhaps suspension, of our current laws during this 
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,.- ‘Patriotism cuts across all economic lines’ 


period of emergency? Do you see any need for sus- 
pending or revising the antitrust laws or Taft-Hartley 
law? 

A No, I don’t. I know of no good reason to do it. 

Q Do you think we need a “no-strike” pledge from 
labor now? Are we having any trouble with strikes? 

A We have had some serious trouble in the woolen 
industry. It’s a very, very serious thing. We have been 
unable to get the woolens that we need for the uni- 
forms. 

Q Would a “no-strike” pledge help that kind of 
situation? 

A Yes, I think a “no-strike” pledge—if you could 
get it—would help. 

Q Is there any talk about asking for a “no-strike” 
pledge in connection with a Labor Disputes Board? 

A If we have a Disputes Board that will probably 
be one of the considerations. But we haven’t decided 
on a Disputes Board. 

Q We’ve seen in the papers a good deal about the 
complaints made by labor. Have you received any 
complaints from other groups? For instance, has busi- 
ness felt that sometimes you weren't doing what they 
wanted done, too? 

A Oh, yes. To some degree on amortization of new 
plants. 

Q Distribution of materials? 

A Yes—cutting them back—but mainly on the 
amortization program. I just don’t happen to believe 
in complete amortization of plants at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

Q So you’ve had some differences with industry on 
that? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q They haven’t, however, made vocal their com- 
plaints, perhaps, have they? 

A No, they haven’t been as vitriolic about it and 
they haven’t gone on the radio about it every night 
as some groups are doing. 


Defense Role of Industry Leaders 

Q What is your thought as to the comment which 
has been made that “big business’’ is really in control 
of the defense program? 

A Of course that has been aired. I haven’t seen any 
sign of it. I’m the fellow who has been shot at princi- 
pally on it. I might say that I feel that my associates 
need no defense because I’ve never seen any sign of 
prejudice on their part. You know, I’ve been perfectly 
amazed at the way men from big business, medium 
business, any kind of business come into the or- 
ganization. They just become Government employes 
without any regard for their former status. And, 
as far as hours of work is concerned, usually I leave 
the office at 7:30 or 8 o’clock and when I go down 
the halls there are those men at their desks—and 
their secretaries. That’s one of the eye-openers to 
me—everybody working until all hours. It amazes me 


that men will come in from their normal vocations 
and undertake conscientiously work of this kind and 
then find themselves damned for being “big business.” 
Patriotism cuts across all economic lines. I believe 
that. 

Q Do you think that, when these men take positions 
as representatives of the Government of the United 
States, they feel a sense of responsibility to the Gov- 
ernment rather than to any other interest? 

A I do. The only reason that most of them are down 
here is that when the President said we were in a very, 
very severe crisis, they believed him. They’re willing 
to sacrifice themselves and their jobs. They entirely 
forget their own interests. I’ve never seen any sign of 
class partisanship among my associates at all. 


‘Trust Buster’ to ‘Bureaucrat’ 

Q In choosing your lieutenants, you haven't 
selected them entirely from “big business,’ have 
you? Isn’t your General Counsel, Herbert Bergson, 
the former “trust buster’ of the Department of 
Justice? 

A That’s right. The very fellow who has just prose- 
cuted me in any number of cases. 

Q And you made him your General Counsel? 

A Sure, because I knew he was able to forget the 
past and just become a Government employe as I was. 
I quit the General Electric Co. and became a bureau- 
crat, and I had no doubt that he would be able to do 
the same thing—meanwhile, he had gone into private 
law practice. He has been a wonderful adjunct to our 
office. 

Q If you should succeed with this program of get- 
ting this enormous output in three years, and if you do 
it by voluntary means, will it not be a rather excep- 
tional feat? Isn’t this the first time such a program 
has been attempted in this country in what you 
might call a near-war period? 

A Yes. It will be a huge production. I believe that 
voluntary means is the only way we can achieve it. 

Q We have heard much talk about whether you can 
justify 120 million tons of steel or near that in any- 
thing but a war period. What’s going to happen after- 
wards? 

A That’s a question that doesn’t bother me one bit. 
If you believe that this is a mature economy and that 
we are going to have 18 million more tons of steel to 
use in a static civilian economy, you’ve got something 
to worry about. But I don’t believe it’s a mature econ- 
omy. I think we’re still in the pioneering stage in the 
United States. I think that 10 years from now, if we 
have peace—and God knows I hope we have it—you 
will be talking about more production, not less, for 
the civilian economy. 

Q What do you think of Jesse Jones’s idea that you 
take over RFC [Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion] too? 

A I think Jesse is kidding me. 
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Martin to FRB: End of Feud?...St. Louis Vote’s Meaning... 
Dawson Wants Obscurity... Ala Risks Death to Lead Iran 


William McChesney Martin, Jr., is 
moving from the Treasury to the Chair- 
manship of the Federal Reserve Board 
among indications that he will map and 
pursue his own course on questions that 
brought Treasury and FRB into conflict. 

For the time being, the row over in- 
terest rates—with FRB wanting them 
higher to discourage inflation, and 
Treasury wanting them low to facilitate 
financing the public debt—is ended. Mr. 
Martin, working on international ques- 
tions as Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, took no side in that row, but assisted 
in the final settlement. And the retiring 
FRB Chairman, Thomas B. McCabe, 
chose Mr. Martin as his successor. 

The new Chairman is boyish-looking, 
soft-spoken, modest and approachable. 
At 44, he has packed an imposing amount 
of banking experience into a short career. 
And, throughout, he has built a repu- 
tation for courageous conservatism. 

After Yale, he worked briefly for a 
Federal Reserve Bank, switched to a 
brokerage house, became a governor of 
the New York Stock Exchange and, at 
$1, its president. The draft pulled him 
out of that job before Pearl Harbor. After 
the war, he became head of the Export- 
Import Bank and supervised the lending 
of 2.6 billion dollars to other nations. 

He was a hard banker. Loans had to 
be good economic risks first of all. He 
stood up to the State Department in op- 
position to loans that he thought essen- 
tially political. And he faced down’ Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall 
when, in 1946, the General wanted a 
750-million-dollar loan for China. A 
compromise arrangement was worked 
out, but Mr. Martin attached so many 
strings that China was unable to draw a 
dollar of that amount. 

Now, in FRB and responsible in part 
for combating inflation, Mr. Martin, his 
associates say, can be expected to use the 
same sort of unyielding, pressure-resist- 
ant insistence on behalf of measures he 
may think necessary to the nation’s eco- 
nomic stability. 





REPUBLICAN COMEBACK 


Claude |. Bakewell, a young Missouri 
lawyer, has lifted Republican hopes by 
winning a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives from a normally Democratic 
St. Louis district. His victory is striking 
because only last autumn, seeking the 
same office, he was beaten emphatically. 

At that time, he lost by 26,000 votes. 
This time, he won by 6,200. Republican 
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—Black Star 
WILLIAM MARTIN 
He’ll map a new course 


leaders are cheering this voting. shift, 
seeing trends and issuing optimistic state- 
ments about next year’s presidential elec- 
tion. Democratic strategists are less dis- 
turbed, however, than the balloting might 
seem to warrant. 

Looking under the figures, Democratic 
leaders find that Mr. Bakewell polled 
more votes when he lost than when he 
won—31,000 in November and 25,700 
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He roused Republican hopes 





in March. Meanwhile, the number of 
votes cast for his Democratic opponents 
skidded abruptly, from a winning 57,000 
in November to a losing 19,500 in the 
recent election. Looking still further 
back, it is noted that the Democratic 
House candidate carried the district in 
1948, with 78,000 to 41,000. 

In all this, some analysts detect a fa- 
miliar pattern. A big vote in St. Louis, 
and most other large cities, usually fa- 
vors the Democratic candidate. The 
voting total is highest in a presidential 
year, declines in off-year congressional 
voting, and reaches bottom in special 
elections. In the recent special election 
the district total was the lowest in many 
years and, objective opinion is, Mr. Bake- 
well profited principally from that fact. 

Because the Bakewell total actually 
dropped, such analysts find it hard to 
detect a surging protest against national 
Democratic policies or against charges of 
gambling connections leveled at some 
local St. Louis Democratic leaders. The 
district normally goes Democratic in a 
presidential year, and, with a larger vote 
cast, the tendency is to expect that 1952 
will be no exception. 

Mr. Bakewell, 37, a veteran of the 
Navy and of local St. Louis politics, 
served in the House in the 80th Congress 
and voted dependably with the Republi- 
can leadership. His victory gives the Re- 
publicans an even 200 House votes to 
233 for the Democrats. 





SILENCE ON RFC 


Donald S$. Dawson has lost much of 
the anonymity that supposedly clothes an 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 
Mr. Dawson, pleasant, handsome and 42, 
finds his name repeatedly in the headlines 
created by the Senate’s investigation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

There has been testimony that he has 
dominated some RFC directors and de- 
cisions, that he is one of a social group 
highly influential at RFC, and that he 
spent three cost-free weeks in a plushy 
Miami Beach hotel suite at a time when 
the hotel was seeking easier terms on an 
RFC loan. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dawson goes quietly 
on with his White House job of “handling 
the patronage,” of making sure that men 
appointed to big jobs are acceptable 
politically and otherwise. The work itself 
has brought him some critics, including 
Senators whose recommendations for ap- 
pointments have been ignored. Some 
have privately accused him of trying to 
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There's nothing like it... 
in performance or in price! 





















































The incomparable new 
rroughs Sensimatic 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 























“Nothing like it” covers a lot of territory, we know—but so does the 
Sensimatic. It’s the newest, fastest, most universally useful accounting 
machine ever built! And its modest price will surprise you! 


Every week, users tell us of new ways this sensational machine is speed- 


ing and simplifying their accounting work... how its amazing versatil- 

aS A ity saves time, money and effort as does no other business machine they 

os ony yo { have ever seen. Once you see the Sensimatic in action, you'll understand 

dy for no? ° how it handles such an unlimited range of accounting work. You'll 

Rees sok ot a understand why it will handle your accounting work faster, easier, more 
\ economically than it’s ever been done before. 


Telephone your local Burroughs office for a demonstration today, 


Key to the Sensimatic’s unmatched or write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


versatility is its control panel—the 
“mechanical brain” that controls any WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 
Burroughs four separate accounting operations. 
The operator simply selects with the 4 
knob . . . the Sensimatic is readyl urroug wy 


Panels are easily interchangeable. 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a 
mass market, dominated by farmers. You can’t 
sell Mid-America without the farmer—nor the 
Formet magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


pers Farmer 


Sells MID-AMERICA 


the richest Farm market on earth! 
38 
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create a personal organization in Wash. 
ington by retaining a position of jp. 
fluence with officials whose appointments 
he has approved. 

To these charges, Mr. Dawson makes 
no reply. He prefers the background. He 
was born in Missouri, graduated from the 
State university there. He got a law de. 
gree in Washington. In 1933, he went 
to work for the RFC as an examiner, be- 
came administrative assistant to Jesse H. 
Jones, the Federal Loan Administrator, 
and in 1941 was named RFC’s director 
of personnel. 

He held this post, with three vears 
out for service in the Air Force, until 
1947. Then, Mr. Dawson’s personnel 
work came to President Truman’s atten- 
tion and he was transferred to the White 


” =Harris & Ewing — 
DONALD DAWSON 
He prefers the background 


House. His wife remains at RFC in 
charge of files. 

As things stand, many Washington 
officeholders owe their jobs, in some de- 
gree, to Mr. Dawson. This is especially 
true at RFC. Either while with that 
agency or from the White House, he has 
overseen the selection of most RFC of- 
ficials, both high and low. 

The Senate Investigating Committee 
would like to know more about these 
things. But Mr. Dawson, clinging to as 
much anonymity as he can, has not re- 
sponded to an invitation to appear and 
testify voluntarily. 





COURAGE IN IRAN 


Reported from TEHERAN 
Hussein Ala, the new Prime Minister 
of oil-soaked Iran, takes over at a trou- 


bled time. He favors firm ties with the 
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West. Yet the Iranian Parliament has just 
ordered the oil industry nationalized, 
meaning certain trouble with Britain, and 
there is constant protest at scanty U.S. 
postwar help. 

Premier Ala, 68, London-educated, a 
man of wealth, opposes concessions to 
Russia. But he heads a bureaucracy that 
js terrified at the thought of offending 
the Russians. The Iranian people are il- 
literate, underfed, badly housed, disease- 
ridden. Russian agents have been high- 
lv successful in stirring their discon- 
tents and insisting that in oil the 
Iranians have wealth that can solve all 
their problems. 

The new Prime Minister is particularly 
vulnerable to such an attack because it 
was he who signed the 1933 agreement 











-Harris & Ewing 
HUSSEIN ALA 
He faces trouble over oil 


giving the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. a mon- 
opoly on the Iranian output. He believes, 
like his predecessor, who was assassinated 
for his views on oil, that Iran must have 
outside capital and technical skills to de- 
velop her oil resources. 

A public figure for many years, Mr. 
Ala is a former managing director of the 
National Bank of Iran, a former Foreign 
Minister and former Ambassador to sev- 
eral capitals, including Washington. He 
has been serving as chairman of a com- 
mission for the distribution of royal lands 
among the peasants. 

Mr. Ala’s personal courage is attested 
by the fact that he took the job at all. 
Three others to whom the Shah offered 
the post declined for fear of assassina- 
tion. But courage may not be enough to 
repair relationships between Iran and 
the West. And, meanwhile, Russia is 
looking hungrily at Iran’s oil and is in a 
position to move in. 
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“Sure it’s gonna be some plant...but it won’t do us 
no good if they protect it with Cyclone Fence!” 


UR interesting book—‘‘Your 
Fence—How To Choose It—How 
To Use It’’?—is yours for the asking. 
It describes the many types of Cyclone 


r 





NO JOB IS TOO LARGE 
NO JoB Is TOO SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 











Chain Link Fence for industrial, insti- 
tutional and residential protection. 
There are many photographs, too. 
Plus the special features of design, 
construction and installation that 
make Cyclone’s protection effective, 
lasting and trouble-free. Send for your 
free copy today. Use the handy coupon. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 


---------- CLIP THIS COUPON——SEND IT TO——————————— 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E-31 | 

Your Fence Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘Your Fence.” | 
saa hr Fe WO ao oe sav cg nicinaced casceneecedtrésceegedectccenencatvendeaneutae 
PGETORE 5 5 66 cdcdvcnscccccceececessuees seeseeutcsenasdccesésensdeee | 
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C) Industrial; 





I am interested in fencing: 
CL) School; 


(0 Playground; (2 Residence. 








Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 











RAW MATERIALS: U.S. A SUCKER? 


Tin, Rubber, Wool Buyers Caught in Squeeze 


World supply of vital raw ma- 
terials can’t keep up with de- 
mand. Despite some drops, prices 
of key products are about out of 
sight. 

Tungsten, cobalt, alloying 
metals are hard to get at almost 
any price. Russia, others are buy- 
ing up all they can. 

Output is gaining in some 
cases, but it can‘t match the de- 
mand. Shortages seem sure for a 
long time ahead. 


A question is being raised as to 
whether the United States is being 
played for a sucker by allies with raw 
materials to sell. Tin, rubber, wool 
were bid for by American buyers at 
almost any price until recently. Cop- 
per, tungsten, burlap, other things are 
being held off U.S. markets now be- 
cause foreign producers decline to sell 
at U.S. ceiling prices. 

From a Senate committee investigating 
defense, headed by Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson, of Texas, has come a statement 
that “the American taxpayer is weary of 
being gouged” by some allies for raw ma- 
terials that will be used to provide free 
arms for those allies. This blast from the 
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TIN: Prices Fell 
When U.S. Quit Buying 
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Johnson Committee led to a cut in 


Government buying of tin and a crack 
in tin prices. Rubber prices slumped a 
bit when U.S. raised its plans for syn- 
thetic-rubber output. But prices of most 
materials didn’t budge. 

Actually, there is no end in sight for 
the price squeeze that goes with short- 
ages as long as U.S. civilian and military 
demand keeps booming along. Senators’ 
criticism did ease a little the drive for 
stockpiles by the Government. It led to 
more readiness, on the part of officials, 
to let markets return to normal, to avoid 





RUBBER: Synthetic Output 
nas!  Ohecks Price Rise 











panic buying. But the size of stockpile 
programs—they total 9 billion dollars— 
means that any slowing of demand is 
likely to be temporary. 

All around the world, governments and 
industries scramble for supplies, especial- 
ly for alloying metals. Russia and her 
satellites bid against the West. Western 
nations bid against one another. Pro- 
duction, in some items, is rising slowly 
or not at all. 

Tin is only one of the acute situations, 
Tin prices skyrocketed from 96 cents a 
pound last July to $1.83 by February, 
1951. U.S. stockpile purchases were 
heavy. But the Senate Committee blamed 
a producers’ cartel mostly. This cartel is 
operated by a few British, Dutch, Bel- 
gian and Bolivian corporations, accord- 
ing to the Committee. It held tin output 
in 1950 to less than 70 per cent of the 
1941 level despite U.S. needs, the Com- 
mittee said, thereby causing artificial 
scarcity and profiteering at U.S. expense. 

The U.S. stopped tin buying, after the 
Committee report appeared. Tin prices 
slumped 49 cents a pound in a few 
weeks, as the accompanying chart shows. 
At last report, however, foreign buyers 
were paying $1.41 a pound for tin at 
Singapore, 7 cents above the U.S. price. 
The battle with the tin cartel was just 
beginning. 

Wool is another commodity that has 
shown startling price rises—from $2.15 a 
pound in July, 1950, to $4.35 in January, 
1951. U.S. buvs 75 per cent of its ap- 





COPPER: World Demand — 
Par Keeps Prices High 
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Do you realize what can happen when you run an electric cord under a rug? Friction 
from walking on the rug wears the insulation off the wires. The bare wires cause a 
short circuit... anda fire. Guard against this risk by having enough electric outlets 
installed—and have them installed by an expert electrician who understands safety 


requirements. 
This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished gladly without charge to those who wish to cooperate in 


advancing this cause. 
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ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE— CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Actna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 





THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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ITS SHAPE comes from highly polished COMPONENT PARTS are given a smooth 
molds which get their finishing touches and wear-resistant finish by precision 
from awed wheels and points made tumbling with Norton Alundum abra- 
of Norton Alundum* abrasive... an sive...a tough, hard, long-lasting 
abrasive widely used for grinding very tumbling medium for metals, alloys, 
hard metals. and plastics. 


YOU'RE RIGHT... it is a telephone hand set... one of many everyday 
conveniences that perform better because of their contact with products of 
Norton, world’s largest manufacturer of abrasives and abrasive products. 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Gilaking better products to make other products better 
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NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


BEHR-MANNING, TROY, N.Y. 18 A DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
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parel wool abroad, mostly from Australia 
and Argentina. 

Last winter, officials asked Australia to 
set aside 10 per cent of its wool crop to 
meet U.S. military needs. The Austral. 
ians refused. They prefer to keep the 
market wide open, while demand booms 
and prices soar. U.S. wool output, 45 per 
cent below the 1942 level, satisfies only 
a fraction of the needs and can’t expand 
except after years of effort to rebuild 
flocks of sheep. 

Rubber looks somewhat more cheerfy] 
for the U.S. World output of natural rub- 
ber now exceeds consumption, and that 
points to gradual easing of prices, barring 
war. This is happening, however, only 
because the U.S. reopened its synthetic- 
rubber plants. These can produce 900.- 
000 tons in 1951, half as much rubber as 
the outside world can grow. The U.S. 
rubber sells for 24% cents a pound. 

This means that the U.S. is not at the 
mercy of foreign rubber producers. But 





LEAD: Prices Stay 
Pa At Scarcity Levels 
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speculators had a bonanza when the Ko- 
rean war shot prices up from 36 cents a 
pound in July, 1950, to 87% cents in 
November. And the U.S. still needs 
much natural rubber to mix with the syn- 
thetic. That demand, plus Russian buy- 
ing, may hold rubber prices high until 
1952. After that, a rubber surplus can 
develop quickly. 

Copper prospects depend largely on 
what Chile does. Chile produces 450,- 
000 tons a year, can add 200,000 tons 
to that in the near future. But, before 
expanding, Chile wants a_ long-term 
market guarantee of at least 28 cents a 
pound. Present U.S. price is 24% cents. 

Officials dickering with Chile have to 
compete with other eager buyers. Jap- 
anese firms, for instance, are offering 32 
cents a pound for some Chilean copper. 
Britain and European countries pay big 
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remiums over U.S. prices. In the U.S., 
itself, black-market deals bring 45 cents 
a pound for the metal. 

U.S. copper output is rising but runs 
far below demand. The U.S. produced 
900,000 tons in 1950, had to import 500,- 
000 more tons from Chile, Africa, Cana- 
da. Mine output may rise 100,000 tons 
in 1951, at most. Dependence on over- 
seas sources seems sure to increase. 

Lead worries U.S. planners less than 
any other major metal. Essential needs 
can be met with present production and 
imports. Substitutes, such as titanium in 
white paint, have replaced lead in many 
uses. 

A 5 to 10 per cent rise in U.S. output 
of lead is likely this year. Scrap lead of- 
fers a growing, dependable source of 
supply, too. Most imported lead comes 
from Canada and Mexico. They are close 
by, more willing to deal with U.S. than 
other foreign countries. As the chart on 
page 42 shows, lead prices have fluctu- 
ated less than most other prices in recent 
years, and since Korea. 

Zinc, by contrast, is a critical shortage 
item. U.S. consumption jumped 33 per 
cent in 1950, up to 950,000 tons, 7 per 
cent above the previous all-time high 
reached in 1944. Stocks at U.S. smelters 
fell from 94,000 tons in December, 1949, 
to 9,000 tons in December, 1950—lowest 
level in history. 

Price of zinc started up in 1949, now 
is 18 cents a pound, double the 1949 
level. Intensive mining is expected to in- 
crease U.S. output, perhaps 25 per cent 
by mid-1952. But that will not bring a 
surplus as long as stockpiling continues. 
Some shipments of zinc may have to be 
diverted from stockpiles to industry if 
larger supplies are not found. Mexico, 
Canada and Peru are the big foreign 
suppliers. 

Tungsten heads a long list of alloying 
metals that U.S. needs, but cannot get 
easily or cheaply. Some of the worst 
price “gouges” occur in these metals. 

Spain wants the equivalent of $4,970 a 
ton, in copper, nickel, other scarce metals, 
for tungsten ore. Price was $2,300 a few 
months ago. A Spanish-Italian cartel con- 
trols mercury, charges $225 a flask for it 
now. Price was $55. Nickel, dominated 
by a Canadian company, costs 50% cents 
a pound, compared with 40 cents in 
May, 1950. Manganese, supplied by 
India and Africa, has gone up 20 per 

cent on big contracts, more on smaller 
shipments. 

These are samples of reported price 
hikes. There are hints of much greater 
jumps in mica, cobalt, monazite sand and 
others of the more than 50 metals and 
minerals that U.S. is frantically buying 
around the world. Congress will try to pry 
out many more instances of price “goug- 
ing” as time goes on. 
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"| remove the 
dead air :-. keep 
production rolling” 







® Best insurance you can buy to keep employee morale up, 
minimize scrap, speed production, and decrease costs is an 
efficient ILG rapid air change system. Thousands of plant 
managers have found these extra-powerful, extra-quiet, 
ILG Self-Cooled Motor Propeller Fans the answer to quick 
exhaust of excessive heat fumes, odors and stale air. Let us 
help you plan your fresh air system in your present or new 
buildings—phone nearby Branch Office (consult classified 


directory) or send coupon today! 





FREE! Helpful 32-Page Guide 


“HOW TO PLAN YOUR VENTILATING SYSTEM” 


(CJ Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOKLET “How to 




















Plan Your Ventilating System” Fz 
CS ro Bul- 
Name. letin with diagrams, 
Address oo data and complete 
information. Send 
City. State. coupon now, 
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What an Employer Can Do 
To Increase Salaries Now 


There are many ways to raise 
salaries under the Government's 
pay ‘‘freeze.’’ New twists show 
up as rules are applied. 

The boss can give himself an 
increase, if he stays within 
bounds. Other executives, lesser 
employes are eligible, too. 

And it all can be done without 
too much paper work. Govern- 
ment agents won’‘t always be 
looking over your shoulder. 


Life under a wage-salary “freeze” is 
turning out to be little different from 
life before the “freeze.” Businessmen 
are finding that it still is possible to 
raise their own salaries, as well as 
those of their employes, if they stick 
to a few rules. 

All the Government asks, as of now, is 
that raises be granted according to past 
practice. Blanket increases for entire of- 
fice staffs must be held to 10 per cent 
above January, 1950. But there is plenty 
of room for individual increases, based 
on merit, length of service, and promo- 
tions. 

Executives are entitled to raises on 
the same basis as those under them. A 
company president is just as eligible as 
the lowest office helper. 

Merit increases, for example, may be 
granted to executives as well as other 
salaried workers. A company president 


can give himself a merit raise if this is jn 
accordance with a written salary policy 
that was on the books prior to Jan. 26, 
1951, the freeze date. If the plan calls 
for merit raises for other executives, 
these also can be given. 

Length-of-service raises also are per- 
mitted, if in line with a salary plan in 
existence before January 26. Thus, if 
company executives have been getting 
raises every year, automatically, they 
may continue to get them. Merit and 
length-of-service increases are payable 
over and above raises given in accord- 
ance with the 10 per cent formula issued 
by Stabilization Director Eric Johnston. 
This formula is designed to allow em- 
ployers to compensate their employes 
for the rise in the cost of living since 
January, 1950. 

A 10 per cent raise under this for- 
mula is available to executives as well as 
to other salaried and wage employes, 
where the employer wishes to give the 
increase. In some cases, the raise may 
go above 10 per cent. This is because 
Wage Stabilization Board officials have 
come up with some new interpretations 
on how the formula can work. 

When the formula was issued, it was 
assumed to apply only when a general 
wage increase was given to a sizable 
group of employes. Language of the 
order refers to “general” wage increases. 
But lawyers now find nothing to stop an 
employer, legally, from using the formu- 
la to give individual pay raises to one or 
more workers in a group. Officials say 
the employer could lump together all the 
10 per cent raises due in an office and 
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WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 
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OF THE WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD City . Bee acer 
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1. Name of employer: 


la. Date: 
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8. Main office address of ‘employer ‘(street or rR. F. D., city, and State) : 
8, Address of establishment involved in this request (if different from item 2 above): 
" Present products or services: 


4. Does any duly recognized or certified labor organization ‘yepresent | any ot the employees. involved i in : this ‘Fequest for 1 rulit ” 
Check Yes ( )orNo( ) If “Yes,” furnish the following information: 


2a. Telephone No. 











INTERNATIONAL OR Nationat UNION 





Locat No. | 


|Arnuanox | ADORESS 


























IF IN DOUBT, AN EMPLOYER CAN FILE FORM WS-1 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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STABILIZER JOHNSTON 
Employers have lots of leeway 


give that total amount to one or a half 
dozen employes. 

Under this interpretation, an employ- 
er might allocate the entire pay raise for 
an office to a few key workers who were 
threatening to transfer to another firm 
offering higher pay. Or the employer 
might take all of the 10 per cent raises 
due among his executives and give them 
to a key official. He also could raise him- 
self the entire amount if he wanted to. 

Bonus plans in existence prior to Jan. 
26, 1951, are allowed to operate, too, 
where the bonuses were considered to 
be part of basic salaries. However, such 
bonuses must not exceed rates specified 
in the plans, or the amount of the in- 
crease becomes a pay raise and must be 
fitted into the general regulations. Where 
there is a bonus plan, the amount of the 
payment is considered part of the average 
salary in computing the January, 1950, 
pay level for the 10 per cent formula. 

Office employes below the executive 
level also can share in the salary in- 
creases, if the boss is willing. The same 
general rules apply. 

The 10 per cent allowance in this 
instance can be divided up among a few 
of the employes in a department or of- 
fice, or it can be given to one person in 
that group. More likely, it can be given 
as a general raise to all of the workers in 
the group. The allowance represents the 
total raises still available to the group, on 
the basis of 10 per cent of the average 
pay in January, 1950. Any general in- 
creases since then must be deducted 
from the 10 per cent allowance. 

Thus, if the formula allows raises of 
$10 each for 50 employes in an office, 
the employer has a kitty of $500 in 
weekly raises he can allocate. He may 
decide that it is necessary to give $20 
raises to 10 stenographers, to keep them 
from transferring to another firm. The 
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FREE SERVICE! 
No one has ever paid a cent to 
repair a Zippo! 


That’s a man and his Zippo... the 
lighter that never fails... that 
always lights with a zip—even in 
wind or rain. That’s why Zippo 
Lighters make ideal sales incentives, 
sales promotion premiums and bus- 
iness anniversary awards. Engraved 
with your company trade-mark, 
Zippo keeps goodwill glowing for 
you for years and years! 


Send for Free Brochure. Get the FREE Zippo 
brochure explaining how you can have your 
company trade-mark or other message repro- 
duced, in color, on Zippo Lighters at /ow cost. 
Shows many Zippo models with prices and 
discounts. Send the coupon today. 


sah ea salon iced aon —_------74 
Z1pPO MANUFACTURING Co. Dept. US-12 | 
Bradford, Pa. 

Please send your FREE brochure on Zippo | 
Goodwill gift ideas. 
COMDMEE ccodictesecccceccuscouses covcce | 
Address..... Vevagaqdavdseddsceddiensannae | 
[2 , See Ce eee epeaaads een cwdaddan | 
AMEE Kc cccacenevee dccta De dens oe | 

-! 


ZIPFO 


the one-zip windproof lighter 
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employer could hold back the balance, 
or he could allocate it in any way he 
wished. 

Cost-of-living plans calling for pay 
adjustments as prices rise can be kept in 
effect by employers, if the plans were 
set up prior to Jan. 26, 1951. Salaried 
workers can benefit by such plans, along 
with factory workers covered by union 
agreements of this type. In both cases, 
the rules now provide for cutting off the 
benefits as of June 30, but it is likely 
that an extension will be granted. 

Office employes also are affected by 
another new order. This allows an em- 
ployer to give raises to salaried workers, 
for example, if he raised factory em- 
ployes just prior to the freeze date, and 
if it was his custom to follow up with an 
office increase after hourly-rated workers 
had been raised. 

Promotions offer another way to raise 
salaries. It is permissible to move an em- 
ploye into a better job and give him or 
her the customary rate for that position. 





EXECUTIVES DISCUSS SALARIES 
They can raise their own pay 


In addition, office employes can be re- 
warded with merit increases and raises 
based on the number of years of em- 
ployment, if according to a plan in effect 
prior to stabilization. 

Salesmen who received fixed com- 
missions according to volume of sales 
can earn more money, despite the salary 
rules, if their sales increase. The added 
income is not counted as a pay raise un- 
less the rate of commission goes up. 
Then it would be charged against the 
10 per cent allowance. 

Professional salaries may or may not 
be covered by the salary controls. If a 
doctor, for example, is in private prac- 
tice, he is exempt from the controls. 
However, a chemist employed by a firm 
for research work would be subject to 
salary rules. In this case, he probably 
would be grouped with other scientists 
employed by the company as an ap- 
propriate unit for measuring raises. Non- 









BY BUSINESS 
, EXECUTIVES 





. Overlooking 

famous Central Park, 

the Essex House is conveniently 

| close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 


Rooms with bath from $7 to $15. 
2 Room Suites from $16. 
All suites have complete serving pantry 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 





160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH +« NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President &% Managing Dir 








is celebrating 


her 2000th birthday 
Come to the Party! 


Investigate French Markets 
Business Travel is Tax Exempt 


Of RENCH GOVERNMENT 
r~ TOURIST: OFFICE 





For reservations and information see your 
friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, 
etc., write Dept. U, Box 221, New York 10 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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professional employes, such as assistants 
or clerks, would not be included in the 
group. Average pay of the professional 
group for January, 1950, would form the 
basis for the 10 per cent allowance. 

The employer could give each of the 
scientists the same raise or he could as- 
sign it to one or more key employes. 
Again, extra raises could be given for 
merit, length of service or promotions, 
under a regular plan. 

WSB officials concede that the 10 per 
cent formula allows an employer to give 
all or any part of the pay-increase allow- 
ance to an individual member in the 
group, but they warn that there is a 
catch to this. 

Once the employer has distributed the 
entire allowance, he cannot go back to 
the Wage Board and get approval of ad- 
ditional increases to correct any in- 
equities he has created by giving one 
employe more than the others. The un- 
even pay scale he has created will have 
to continue. 

Less red tape is involved in giving 
a salary increase now than during World 
War II. In most instances now, an em- 
ployer can go ahead and give the salary 
increase if he can fit it into one of the 
rules. He does not need to wait for the 
Wage Board to pass on an application. 
In World War II, he usually needed to 
get advance approval. 

In giving raises for merit, length of 
service or promotions, an employer 
merely keeps his records on the increases 
available for possible inspection by a 
Government inspector at some future 
date. 

A report must be filed, in most cases, 
when a raise is given under the 10 per 
cent formula. The employer granting 
such a raise is required within 10 days to 
report it to the nearest office of the Wage 
and Hour Division, U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment. An exception is made for 10 per 
cent raises given to executive, profes- 
sional and administrative employes. Re- 
ports of these raises are to be turned in 
later on, when the Wage Stabilization 
Board decides what agency is to handle 
them. 

When a cost-of-living raise is given, 
an employer must file a report within 20 
days with the Wage and Hour office. 

If in doubt as to whether a proposed 
raise comes within the regulations, an 
employer can file Form WS-1 with the 
Wage and Hour office. If he gets a writ- 
ten ruling approving the raise, the em- 
ployer is protected against charges of 
violation, provided the facts are as he 
stated them. An employer may obtain the 
address of the nearest Wage-Hour office 
from his postmaster or chamber of com- 
merce, or he can write to the Wage and 
Hour Division in Washington for a list 
of offices. 
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A MILESTONE IN 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


ANNIVERSARY 
Great Lakesto 
the Sea 


“Housekeeping” on a railroad, keeping 
cars and locomotives clean, has devel- 
oped ingenious machines like the one 
you see here to do the job better 
and faster. 


Here is one of Erie’s big diesels getting 
its regular bath. Chemically-treated 
water sprays out of dozens of jets under 
high pressure. Huge circular brushes 
whirling at high speed remove the 
grime that accumulates so fast on a 
busy railroad. Out moves the diesel— 
all 200 feet of it—spick and span in 
gleaming black and yellow in less than 
three minutes, ready for its next run! 


You may not think cleaning a diesel 
important, but it is typical of how 
Erie attacks every problem in its con- 
stant search of finding ways to run a 
better railroad. 


It all adds up to progressive railroading 
—the continuous effort to improve the 








Bath for a Big Baby 


~_ 


safe, dependable transportation of 
passengers and freight. It is this spirit 
which has earned the Erie the repu- 
tation as a leader among railroads 
—ready to serve our country well, in 
peacetime or in war! 


Erie 


Railroad 





.-- Mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 
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$44,0 


> FOR NEW LOCOMOTIVES 
AN EVER-BETTER 


Improvements on the Norfolk and 
Western Railway never stop. For new 
locomotives and freight cars alone, the 
most recent and current program includes: 





























¢ 19 more powerful, modern, heavy-duty 
coal-burning freight and streamlined 
passenger locomotives, the 13th of which 
has been completed in the railway’s 
own shops... 

e 15 modern coal-burning steam switch 
engines ... the first is now under con- 
struction in the railway’s own shops. 

e and 7,000 new freight cars, including 
6,000 70-ton hopper coal cars and 1,000 
50-ton box cars . 

© An investment of approximately 
$44,000,000. 


Since World War II, the Norfolk and 
Western has spent and authorized approxi- 
mately $157,000,000 for improvements 
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- - NEW CARS... FOR 


RAILROAD PLANT! 


all over the railroad . . . new equipment, 
heavier rails and smoother road beds, 
modern signals, track relocations, a great 
new merchandise freight pier at the Port 
of Norfolk, modernized stations, expanded 
yards, new and more efficient engine 
terminal facilities, new tools, and scores of 
other additions and betterments. 


- ++ FOR AN EVEN BETTER SERVICE TO 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN CUSTOMERS! 


++ FOR AN EVER-STRONGER 
NATIONAL DEFENSE! 


This continuous program of improving 
the railroad’s transportation plant is one 
of the many compelling reasons why ship- 
pers and receivers of freight depend upon 
Norfolk and Western Precision Transporta- 
tion. WHEN YOU SAY “N & W’’— 
YOU'RE RIGHT! 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Recent price trend indicates that inflation is losing some of its punch. 
Grain prices are in a mild decline. Futures prices are off for wheat, corn, 








oats, soybeans, lard, vegetable oils and for the coming crop of cotton. 
Tin and rubber prices fell sharply when Government stockpiling slowed. 
Rayon prices are below official ceilings. Most other raw materials are stable. 








Commodity prices generally have leveled off since the middle of February. 
Stock-market prices also are below the peak of the post-Korean boom. 
Government-bond prices fell below par for the first time since 1939. 
These are all signs that the price level is responding both to Government 
controls and to an improved supply situation for a number of raw materials. 











Tighter controls are scheduled for the months just ahead. The Government 
program calls for controls to spread steadily over distribution of materials, 
over prices and over money and credit. Plan is to keep on attacking inflation. 


Bank credit now is a major target of controllers. Official policy is to 
make it harder and harder for people and business firms to get loans from banks. 

First step to tighten bank credit is the removal of pegs from Government- 
bond prices. Federal Reserve Board is no longer holding these bonds at par. 
That explains the recent decline in the price of long-term Government bonds. 

Interest rates, as a result, are rising a bit. Treasury is co-operating in 
this policy by offering to give a 2 3/4 per cent bond that cannot be marketed in 
exchange for outstanding 2 1/2 per cent bonds that can be bought and sold. 

Real purpose of these moves is: (1) to encourage investors to hold on to 
their bonds, and (2) to discourage banks from selling bonds they hold. 

Expected result is that bank reserves will be kept from rising. And when 

















bank reserves are held down, banks will not have as much money to make loans. 


New policy on interest rates means, further, that the Federal Reserve has 
won its dispute with the Treasury. Treasury had been insisting that the Federal 
Reserve must enable it to keep on borrowing money at a basic 2 1/2 per cent rate. 
Federal Reserve complained that this was inflationary. Treasury has yielded. 


Bank lending is to be restricted still more by direct action. 

Voluntary control program is being set up by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Under voluntary rules, bank loans will be denied to borrowers who want to 
speculate, or to buy existing properties without increasing production. Loans 
may still be made to finance defense, essential industry, farm production. 

Bankers are warned, furthermore, that, if the voluntary plan fails, steps 
will be taken to impose direct, compulsory controls over lending policies. 

Outlook is that business firms are to run into credit curbs, just as curbs 
already have been put on individuals for home loans or installment purchases. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Home-building activity is giving the first signs of turning down. New homes 
started in February totaled 80,000, slightly below a year ago but down 8 per 
cent from January. February usually shows an increase over January. 

Construction contracts for February, however, set an all-time record. That 
includes contracts for industrial and commercial buildings as well-as for homes. 
; Contract awards for the month, after allowing for seasonal factors, were 21 
iper cent ahead of January and 14 per cent above the peak reached last summer. 
New contracts probably will slide off in months ahead as controls take ef- 
fect, but contracts already awarded assure a high level of building activity for 
the first six months of this year, at least, and probably longer than that. 











Additional controls are being applied to industry with increasing speed. 
Tin allocations are to apply May 1 on all users of pig tin. Allocations 
are put on columbium and tantalum, alloy metals for heat-resisting steel. 
Sulphuric acid is due to be allocated. So, probably, are other chemicals. 
Cotton duck may be headed for allocation, too, to fill military orders. 
Restaurant prices are put under margin ceilings with a pre-Korean base. 
Soap and detergent prices are rolled back at the manufacturers' level. 
Manufacturers' prices generally are to have a temporary markup rule while 
Office of Price Stabilization prepares ceilings, industry by industry. 
By midyear, the Economic Stabilization Agency and the Defense Production 
Administration hope to have most business operations blanketed by controls. 























Control program, however, is running into some rather severe problems. 

Wage-control plan is disliked by both management -and union leaders. 

Wage contract of meat packers, calling for an ll-cents-an-hour raise, is 
rejected by OES. Ground: It violates the 10 per cent formula, therefore ought 
to be settled by a tripartite Wage Board. Strike is threatened by the union. 

"Wage Disputes Board" still is boycotted by unions. Industry doesn't like 
the proposal to let such a board consider disputes that do not involve wages. 

Industry view is that there are established methods for dealing with non- 
wage matters--collective bargaining, conciliation, Labor Relations Act. 














Then there are other issues that are vexing stabilization officials. 

Cotton growers are nettled at OPS ceilings on the price of raw cotton. 

Livestock producers oppose ceilings, say they will lead to black markets. 

Labor unions object to wage controls as well as to a disputes board. 

Industry groups complain about material controls and price-control plans. 

Bickering over controls also goes on inside Government, with one official 
or agency objecting to the actions of other officials and other agencies. 

This state of affairs is reported to have drawn sharp criticism from Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Eric Johnston at a Defense Mobilization Board meeting. The 
Board includes Cabinet officers and heads of important agencies. Board members 
are said to have been told that they, as well as the public, must give more sup- 
port to the stabilization program, or the Government may as well shelve it. 

















Tax benefits, in the form of rapid depreciation, have been approved for 641 
projects involving 2.7 billion dollars in industrial expansion for defense. 

Benefits allowed average 74 per cent of total cost. Policy is to give 100 
per cent write-offs only for projects that can be used for defense alone. 
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Pay day calls for 
cash on the dotted line 


When you see money covered by armed 
guards, chances are it’s cash to meet a 
payroll. Payroll operations you don’t see 
are covered by Moore’s DOTTED LINE. 

On DOTTED LINE business forms an em- 
ployee punches in his time. Hours he 
works, earnings and deductions are cal- 
culated on the Employee’s Earnings Rec- 
ord and Payroll Register. Other forms 
cover government reports — social secu- 
rity, income withholding — insurance, 
union dues, etc. The actual payroll is met 
by check (here with armored-car check- 
cashing service) or by a continuous cash 
payroll envelope method. 

In other businesses, too, Moore helps 
simplify routine and reduce human error. 
Moore’s DOTTED LINE is more than a per- 
foration—it’s a force that runs through 
an organization making it efficient, pro- 
tecting its profit. 

Let a representative show how this can 
be done in your business. Or write head- 
quarters—Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, 
Tex.; or Emeryville, Calif. 


Continuous Interleaved BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Typewriter Forms 

, Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also * %* * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS. 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


National Steel is a complete, self-contained steel 
producer. Its production starts in National Steel 
properties beneath the earth’s surface. It ends with 
finished steel and specialized products that 
National Steel furnishes to the industries of 
America. 

Within its structure, National Steel possesses 
every resource and every facility required for 
the transformation of ore into steel. 


National Steel mines and quarries yield its raw 
materials. National Steel boats, barges and trucks 
transport its products. National Steel men and 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 
SERVING AMERICAN 


SERVING AMERICA BY 


furnaces, mills and machines, melt. ..roll... 
finish . . . distribute its steel. 


And National Steel continues to expand, continues 
to implement its steel-making power The com- 
pletion of a new blast furnace,open hearth furnaces 
and other major facilities will increase its annual 
capacity from 4,750,000 to 6,000,000 tons of ingots 
by 1952. In addition, National recently purchased 
a site for a completely new mill on the East Coast. 


This is National Steel . . . completely integrated, 
completely independent . . . one of America’s 
largest and fastest growing producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
INDUSTRY 


¢ National Sel 


Se. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products... 
is a major supplier of all types of steel for 
the automotive industry. 










WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest 
independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of otherimportant 
steel products. 












NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Located in Houston, Texas. Recently 
erected warehouse covers 208,425 square 
feet. Provides modern facilities for distri- 
bution of National Steel products through- 
out Southwest. 


EX 








NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 


Coal mines and properties in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Supplies high 
grade metallurgical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel. 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 





HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from 
extensive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast furnace division. 
A leading producer of various grades of 
merchant pig iron for foundry use. 
















ITS BUILT FOR 


THE YEARS AHEAD! 
with 43 "Look Ahead’ 
features and 
FORDOMATIC Drive” 


YES) for styling ! 


There’s the trend of the future in the ’51 
Ford—from the new Multi-Protection 
Bumper to the new ‘Tell-Tale’ Rear 
Lights. It’s ‘‘Fashion Car’’ styling that’s 
“good” today and years from today! 


Paes -* GS tor comfort! 
. SLO we You can sit back and relax 
in the new Ford Luxury 
Lounge Interiors! 
Every mile is a smooth 


mile because of Ford’s 


D he thrifty heart is the new Automatic 
a 1ity : 
ee Ride Control! 


Automatic Mileage Maker! It 
matches timing to fuel charges 
—not a drop of gas is wasted! 





Place the Semaphore Selector of Ford’s new Fordomatic 
Drive at Dr (drive), and your take-off is instant-quick and 
liquid-smooth! It’s the newest, it’s the most flexible auto- 
matic transmission in the industry! 


You get high-compression per- 
formance on regular gas! New 
next, but for the years ahead. Waterproof Ignition System pre- 


Your Ford Dealer invites you vents “shorts” due to moisture! YES) for safety | 
to “Test Drive” it today. Get to 


know the 43 “Look Ahead” Ford’s all-steel body is a Luxury Life- 
features—the many other Ford You can pay more guard Body! And the brakes are King- 


advantages—which make it the but you cant Size, double-sealed against the weather! 


one fine car in the low-price buy better . 
field. *Optional at extra cost ; 


built not just for this year and 


The ’51 Ford is designed and ( 

















PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 





ivilian demand for goods, at fever 
heat in January, is being cooled now 
by the abundant supply of goods, 
even as defense and plant-expansion 
programs begin to consume more sup- 
plies of critical materials. 

bepartment-store sales dropped to 323 
on the indicator in the week ended 
March 10, down 11 per cent from 
January. Customers seem apathetic 
toward goods they rushed to buy 
earlier in the year. 
glut in supply of television sets— 
temporary though it may well prove 
to be—shows why scare buying has 
fallen off. As the top chart indi- 
cates, manufacturers late in Febru- 
ary were turning out almost as many 
TV sets as at the peak of output last 
autumn. Numbers of sets held by man- 
ufacturers has tripled since Novem- 
ber, following a piling up of sets in 
retail stores. 

Sensitive-commodity prices fell 3 per 
cent from February 16 to March 16. 
Hogs, corn and wheat were down be- 
cause new supplies this year promise 
to be large. Tin has fallen because 
the Government interrupted its stock- 
pile buying. On the other hand, such 
metals as steel scrap, copper, lead and 
zinc may have been kept from rising 





ized to be obligated by June 30, 16.4 
billions had been put on order by Feb- 
ruary | and the remaining 15.4 billions 
were committed to war contractors 
under contracts then being negotiated. 
Still more dollars will be available 
for such goods before June 30 if Con- 
gress approves a supplemental ap- 
propriation of 10 billions soon to be 
asked. 


Rened Television-Set Production 
& Inventory of Manufacturers 


Production 
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Plant and equipment 





Military-aid dollars totaling 6 billions 


for friendly countries are included in 
plans of the military services for the 
year ending June 30, 1952. That com- 
pares with 5.2 billions already appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year. 

spending 
planned by business for 1951, soon to 
be reported in a new official survey, is 
expected to show a heavy increase over 
1950. Plans have been revised sharply 
upward since last December, when 
business expected to spend about a 
fifth more than in 1950. Huge gains 
are planned for manufacturing and 
mining. 


Bottlenecks in supply of iron ore and 


steel scrap, raw materials for steel 
production, are threatening to limit 
output gains for steel and metal prod- 
ucts. Unless broken, these bottle- 
necks can prolong and perhaps deepen 
the cut in production of autos and 
appliances, scheduled to begin in the 
second quarter and expected to last 
only about 18 months. At this time 
there is growing doubt among officials 
whether the combined supply of 
scrap and iron ore can rise fast 
enough to make possible output of 118 
million tons of steel by 1953, as now 
planned. 


ra Soft spots that have appeared in prices, 
retail sales and business purchases of 
some items show that the economy is 


by price ceilings. 
Wholesale prices on March 13 stood ex- 
actly where they were February 13. 


Source: Radio Manufacturers Assoc. 
© 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Defense dollars for all purposes for the 





Defense orders for military “hardware,” 
at the fast rate of 4.4 billions in Jan- 
uary, evidently kept going at high 
speed in February and March. Those 
are orders for major items of military 
equipment, supplies, military con- 
struction and expansion of facilities. 
Of 31.8 billions that Congress author- 
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year ending June 30, 1952, if approved 
by Congress in the full amount desired 
by the Defense Department, will rise 
to 60 billions. That compares with 51.8 
billions for the year ending next June 
30, including 41.8 billions already ap- 
propriated and the 10 billions yet to 
be asked for. 


RETAIL TRADE @ 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


RB) 


vulnerable if there should be a reduc- 
tion in the defense program. If, how- 
ever, that program is carried out as 
now planned, personal incomes will 
go on rising, the supply of metal prod- 
ucts for civilians will gradually shrink 
and upward pressure on prices of 
many goods will continue. 


€ 1951. By U. S. News Pub. Corp 
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NIBROC* TOWELS 


World’s Largest 
Selling Towel for Industrial 
and Institutional Use 











Best for schools, office buildings, fac- 
tories, stores, hospitals. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 
Available through your local paper 
merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. U-4. 


A PRODUCT OF 


| ouaarry 
"Yom any 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








SPECTACLE 


Atlantic City’s colorful Easter 
Parade promenades 
below our block-long 
sun decks. Come 
on down and 
see the fur fly. 







CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Proper Seat- 
ing is a Specialty.” Explains the importance 
of fitting chairs to the individual and to 
the job. Also a seating service program that 
pays off in better morale, greater efficiency. 
Domore Chair Company, Inc., Department 


314, Elkhart, Indiana. 


EXECUTIVE, SECRETARIAL 
DO/MORE AND CLERICAL CHAIRS 
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How Taxes Are Avoided: 
What You Can, Cannot Do 


There are ways around the in- 
come tax in some cases. But the 
paths are filled with pitfalls for 
most taxpayers. 

Investigators are checking into 
loans, expenses, other devices 
for getting income free of income 
taxes. 

Outright tax cheating, how- 
ever, is risky business. Best ad- 
vice: Pay up and play safe. 


How some people manage to beat 
the federal tax laws and get away with 
it is being brought to light by con- 
gressional investigations. 

Some of the tax-saving schemes that 
are being uncovered by investigating 
committees are outright violations of 
law. People who take advantage of such 
schemes are in danger of landing in jail. 

Other devices, however, appear to be 
within the letter of the law. That raises 
the question of whether the ordinary 
taxpayer, the fellow who isn’t willing to 
risk being hauled in as a violator, can 
make use of similar devices to save some 
money on his income taxes. 

The possibility that tax avoidance 
might spread, costing the Government 
more billions in lost revenue, is one of 
many questions to be looked into by a 
new investigation being started by a 
Ways and Means subcommittee of the 
House. This subcommittee, headed by 
Representative Cecil R. King (Dem.), of 
California, is to explore the whole prob- 
lem of tax avoidance and tax enforce- 
ment. 

Already revenue losses through tax 
evasion run into big figures. Revenue 
Commissioner George J. Schoeneman 
estimates that shortages in returns filed 
by taxpayers this year will run up to 
around 3 billion dollars, maybe more. 
He figures that 1 to 1.5 billion dollars of 
the shortages will escape detection by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Many 
authorities think this estimate of revenue 
loss through tax evasion, avoidance and 
error is much too low. 

Beating the tax laws is a dangerous 
business, at best. But some, by one 
method or another, are managing to 
whack down their tax bills. Official rec- 
ords show how. 
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Loans—that is, drawing pay in the 
guise of repayable loans—offer one possi- 
bility. Investigators in Congress suspect 
that this device is costing the Govem- 
ment some revenue. Nobody has any 
idea how much. 

Senators dug into the facts of one case 
that went like this: A Washington “ex- | 
pediter,” doing a lot of business on the | 
fringes of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, was shown to have acquired 
extensive holdings in various business 
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—Barrow in the Jersey City Journal 


‘NICE KITTY’ 
Tax dodging is risky 








enterprises—oil wells, a brewery, insur- 
ance, other things. He bought a $52,000 
home, gave his wife an $8,540 fur coat, 
lived well. Yet his income, so far as in- 
vestigators could determine, never had 
been very large. 

It developed that he had borrowed 
$136,000. That started Senators inquir- 
ing about whether, as a matter of fact, 
his real pay had simply been disguised 
as loans, which lenders never expected 
to be repaid. That was denied, both by 
the borrower and the lenders. But in- 
vestigating Senators were not satisfied. 





The head of a company that had made TANK 
one of the loans testified that he himself of fre 
would be responsible for part of the loan backt 
if the borrower failed. In that case, he oa 3 
said, he would take a tax deduction to ee 
coved the amount of his loss. mobil 


Whatever the facts in this case, it made 
investigators wonder whether others 
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Only STEEL 
can do so many 


jobs so well... 





> POssi- 

suspect | 
REFLECTING SURFACE. You never can tell these 
days where you’ll run into Stainless Steel. In the 
ultramodern Wm. Alexander house in Encino, 
California, it’s used as a reflecting surface be- 
side the fireplace. Mobilization will call for 
lots of Stainless Steel. And United States Steel 
will contribute plenty of U:S-S Stainless to help 
build America’s security. 


* ww 
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HIGHEST TV ANTENNA. 1250 feet above the sidewalks of New York, a new 222-foot television tower TIGHT AS A DRUM and made to take a beating. 
was recently constructed atop the 102-story Empire State Building. For this highest structural steel For in these strong, tough, leak-proof steel 
ever erected by man, all steel parts had to be specially designed so they could be taken up through the drums, made by U.S. Steel, everything from 
building—and carried by hand the last few stories. The tough steel, the precise fabrication of it, and soft drink syrup to aviation gasoline is safely 
the nerveless men who erected it, were all supplied by United States Steel. shipped and stored ... all over the world. 


and this label is your guide 
to quality steel... 


Q 





FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


In the past 50 years, the population 
of America has doubled. But the 
American steel industry has increased 


— pS pie Be . i Se pentagons its production sevenfold. 


TANK BUSTER. Mobilizing her strength for the defense 


of freedom shows how true it is that America has a 
backbone of steel. Huge quantities of steel must go N | T F D TAT - S T F F [ 
into weapons like this “‘tank buster.’’ But because 
U.S. Steel is large, has constantly increased its steel- . —_, 7 
making capacity, it can supply steel for the needs of —He . y ae A 4 J 
mobilization, as well as for essential every day uses. C: ping to L Wy LQ eller ys LEYLA 

* eine 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY @ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY @ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 













4500 hours" 
of top-quality 
lighting make 
estinghouse 
fluorescent 
lamps . 
your best buy 


Here’s what the long life of 

Westinghouse fluorescent lamps 

means to you. In stores they last 

24 years... in one-shift factories and 

offices over 3 years. Result? Fewer lamp 
replacements, lower maintenance costs. 

So, specify Westinghouse. There’s no better 
value for your money! Lamp Division, Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 




















you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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might be using loans to escape taxes, $a]. 
aries, wages or fees are taxable income. 
Borrowed money is not income for tax 
purposes. But, when a loan goes sour, the 
lender can charge it off against taxable 
income as a bad debt. So, if the play 
works, the lender is protected. The bor. 
rower comes out way ahead. Only the 
Government loses. 

Obviously, there is a limit to how many 
people could get away with such a de. 
vice. The taxpayer would have to per. 
suade his employer to be a party to 
it. He might have trouble doing that, 
Furthermore, the tax collector might get 
wise and make trouble. As for the em. 
ployer, he can charge off a salar’ as a 
business expense, but in charging off q 
loan as a bad debt, he might have to 
prove that the debt is not collectible. The 
risks, all in all, are too great to 1ecom- 
mend the loan scheme to the average 
taxpayer or the average employer. 

An expense account is a favorite 
with tax dodgers. An employe draws part 
of pay in the form of a salary anc part 
as an expense account. If things go as 
planned, he pays taxes only on his salary. 
The employer deducts from his taxable 
income, as business expense, both the 
salary and the expense money. 

Senate investigators looked into the 
case of one man who had a salary of 
$10,000 and an expense account of 
$8,000. The $8,000, presumably, was 
free of income tax. 

But there is no guarantee that the 
plan will work unless the employe can 
show that he actually spent the expense 
allowance on the “ordinary and _neces- 
sary” business of his employer. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has turned 
down a good many expense accounts in 
recent years. Agents are watching for 
this device. A man who attempts to re- 
duce his income tax by drawing part of 
his pay as an expense allowance needs 
to be sure of his ground. Otherwise, he 
can get into trouble. 

Capital-gains tax has produced big 
savings for some taxpayers, mainly people 
in upper brackets who have tax lawyers 
to advise them. The device is to convert 
regular income into long-term capital 
gains, which are taxed at a maximum 
effective rate of 25 per cent. 

There are all kinds of complicated 
operations here—“dummy” corporations, 
short sales on the market, profit-taking 
sales of business property. Congress has 
tried to clamp down on some of these 
devices. Others still are wide open. 

A tax lawyer told a Senate committee 
that the “ideal” of every man in his pro- 
fession is to get clients in position to 
take advantage of the capital-gains tax. 
He reminded Senators that this repre- 
sented no violation of law, but merely 
took advantage of a privilege that they, 
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ONLY A FLEET OF C-124s COULD AIRLIFT AN ENTIRE 


INFANTRY DIVISION AND ALL ITS EQUIPMENT 


Quickly the giant Globemaster II brakes 
to a stop. Its clamshell doors fold back. 
Down comes the self-contained ramp. And 
seconds later battle-ready troops are pour- 
ing out of her monstrous belly. Nearby 
other C-124s unload such divisional equip- 
ment as M-24 tanks, 155 mm. Long Toms, 
bulldozers, trucks and scrapers. 

A fleet of these new Douglas transports 
could airlift all the personnel and equip- 
ment of an entire 16,000-man airborne divi- 
sion from Boston, Mass., to Brest, France, 
in a single flight! 


Designed to meet the vital need for air- 
craft to support global operations, the 
C-124 has been ordered in quantity by the 
armed forces. Already a certain number 
are in active service. 

Over five years of careful planning and 
development work by Douglas and the 
military have made possible this revolu- 
tionary airplane. Such pioneering is typical 
of Douglas engineers, who are today turn- 
ing their attention to advance-type com- 
bat planes with jet, rocket and turbo-prop 
propulsion. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


Skilled engineers and technicians find Douglas a good place to work! 


LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS > 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL 
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VITAL FOR DEFENSE 















One of West Africa’s finest pro- 
ducts is the amazingly versatile 
Palm Oil. American industry has 
found many uses for this valuable 
oil over a period of years. Today it 
is of national interest that a sufli- 
cient quantity of Palm Oil be 
made readily available to the steel 


industry. 


Manufacturers in Mid-Continent 
U. S. are now importing Palm Oil 
from West Africa via Delta Line 
and the U. S. Gulf Ports because 
favorable inland freight rates from 
ship to factory afford them added 


savings. 





MISSISSIPP! SHIPPING CO. INC, NEW ORLEANS 


NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 


OFFICES: CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
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the Senators, had written into the law. 
He insisted that the practice was not 
subject to criticism by any committee of 
Congress. 

Here’s a case that drew particular 
attention from investigating Senators: 

A group of men formed two corpora- 
tions, one an American company and the 
other a Panamanian subsidiary. Stock- 
holders put up $100,000 of their own 
money, and borrowed 10 million dollars 
from an insurance company. They bought 
five ships from the Maritime Commission, 
registered them in Panama, and the Pana- 
manian corporation leased them to a big 
American oil company. 

Rental fees on the ships were used to 
pay off the loan. But the American parent 
corporation showed no profit and paid no 
tax. The Panamanian company did not 
pay American taxes on the income it got. 
After most of the loan had been paid off, 






























—Scott in the Altoona Mirror 
‘HOW MUCH?’ 
. and where did he get it? 


the corporations sold out at a profit of 2.8 
million dollars. On that, the stockholders 
paid capital-gains taxes, not regular in- 
come taxes. 

The principal stockholder put up 
$20,000 and got back $270,000. On the 
profit, he paid a 25 per cent tax. 

Actually, there aren’t many taxpayers 
who have an opportunity to get in on 
deals like that. To make a good thing of 
the capital-gains rate, a man needs some 
money to start with. He must be sure 
that his venture will pay off, and he 
must have a pretty good working knowl- 
edge of tax laws. All that lets most people 
out. But, for the relatively few who can 
fill the bill, the capital-gains tax offers a 
real opportunity. 

Understating income, according to 
the Senate’s crime-investigating commit- 
tee, is the evasion method that has been 
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Kir Conditioning ... good 


for business... good for you 



























Chrysler Airtemp 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 


Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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To Your Friends 
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It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Need fast transportation? New 
York State offers an efficient 
network of 7,700 miles of rail- 
road, 800 miles of waterways, 
23 major airports, and 65,000 
miles of improved highways. 
Such highly developed facili- 
ties can put subcontractors 
and suppliers of raw materials 
practically on your doorstep 

. and expedite the shipment 
of finished defense material. 
For factual information on 
plant facilities and sites in New 
York State, write: N. Y. State 
Dept.of Commerce, Room 187, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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used by many gamblers and racketeers. 
Mr. Schoeneman reports that his agents 
already have caught some of these viola- 
tors and are on the trail of others. He 
hotly denies the committee’s assertion 
that there appears to be laxity in the 
Bureau in making known racketeers come 
clean on their tax returns. 

The committee told of a bookmaker 
and gambler who reported a total profit 
of $1,700 in 1948. From just one of his 
two major operations, said the committee, 
this man got a gross return of more than 
$750,000. 

Another reported that he had “bor- 
rowed” more than $50,000 a year since 
1947, but his 1949 tax return showed a 
gross income of $14,845. 

The crime committee said tax lawyers 
and accountants, those who specialized 
in gangsters’ tax work, often got only 
lump-sum figures on the incomes and 
expenses of their clients, who refused to 
divulge any details. A committee report 
asserted that “returns are being sub- 
mitted by gangsters and racketeers which 
the Bureau would not accept from ordi- 
nary citizens.” 

Bureau men deny that they are let- 
ting racketeers get away with this. They 
say a sketchy return immediately be- 
comes suspect. 

Still, there is no denial that there are 
those—including reputable citizens—who 
understate their incomes without getting 
caught. Some doctors, lawyers, barbers, 
taxi drivers and others collect money in 
cash and “forget” to include it in their 
taxable income. 

However, for the great majority of 
taxpayers—those who work for salaries 
and wages—understating income is no 
way out. The tax collector has a ready 
check on how much these people earn. 
Employers withhold taxes from the pay 
of employes and make annual reports 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue on 
how much each worker has earned dur- 
ing the year. A man whose tax return 
does not square with his employer’s re- 
port is asking for trouble. 

It all adds up to the fact that the 
ordinary man doesn’t have much chance 
of beating the tax collector. 

If he draws a salary, he can’t conceal 
the amount of it. Even if he works for 
fees, he is taking a chance if he “forgets” 
to report some of them. The Bureau 
sometimes singles out particular trades 
or professions for a crackdown. 

Most people use the standard deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent up to $1,000 because 
they can’t beat that figure by itemizing. 
Before the 10 per cent automatic allow- 
ance became law deductions produced a 
lot of petty chiseling. 

The little taxpayer, as a rule, can’t 
cash in on capital-gains deals, on expense 
accounts, or on pay in the guise of loans. 
For those who try it, the risk is great. 
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after a busy day 
in Washington 


It’s the Wardman eager 
of America’s Great Hotels! 
Offering convenience an 
comfort for the ae 
executive. Suites availab e 
for conferences OF entertain- 
ment. Facilities planned to 
give you complete relaxa- 
tion after a busy dgy i9 


Washington. 
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HARTER CHAIRS 


SAY 
? 


These fine chairs are eloquent spokes- 
men for the quality of your business. They 
make a good first impression of modern, 
attractive, and efficient operation. 

This impression lasts. 

The C-1500A suite has the look and 
feel of quality in every line. Coil spring 
C-1500A seat, covered with soft padding, pro- 
SWIVEL ARMCHAIR vides deep and resilient comfort. Modern 
design is graceful, functional, free of 
fuss and fancy. Fine upholstery in the 
color of your choice. 

Harter builds a complete line of chairs 
for every room in the office, every 
worker, every job. Go to your Harter 
dealer for helpful advice on office seating 
problems. We'll send along his name 
and address with free literature. Just drop 








us a line. 
L (0) R E R 
C-15T0A lAl ni in T ein 
| SIDE ARMCHAIR Sa ae i ee ee a 
f 5 STEEL CHAIRS - POSTURE CHAIRS 
' Write for free illustrated literature on C-1500A suite. Harter Corporation, 403 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 





Moving 4oou? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 


this up-to-the-minute-news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 
by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to the 
time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 
dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 
should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 
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Discover what an equable climate 365 days a year 
| cam mean to your business future. Compare cold- 
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weather costs, production losses from absenteeism 
and traffic hazards with gains acquired through 
| :| locating your business where temperatures average 


> aemesat es ane 75 degrees ali year. Higher individual productivity 
———— results because workers like to live in Florida. 
THE BROWARD COUNTY BROCHURE DESCRIBES Living Conditions «Commerce « 
Transportation + Port Everglades + Labor «+ Agriculture » Animal Hus- 
bandry « Taxation. Practically everything you'll want to know is answered. 
Send for free copy now...to...Room 218 
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BROWARD COUNTY ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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YOU CAN get assistance from the 

National Production Authority in ob. 
taining machine tools needed to expand 
your machine-too] manufacturing plant, 
A system of priorities assistance is set up 
by NPA for these manufacturers, who 
previously had to go to the Munitions 
Board or to military contracting officers 
to get help. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a carpet manufac. 

turer, raise the prices of your wool 
carpets and other wool floor coverings to 
15 per cent above your listed prices for 
the period from Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan, 
15, 1951. This price increase is granted 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. Retail 
dealers may pass on to their customers 
the dollars-and-cents increases in prices 
paid to their manufacturers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably take an income 

tax deduction for your loss on the 
sale of real property even though you sign 
a long-term lease on the property without 
renewal privileges. The U.S. Tax Court 
allows one taxpayer such a deduction 
where his lease was for 20 years. The 
seller was required to prove, however, 
that a genuine sale took place. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times establish restrictive rules for 
employes during a union’s organizing 
campaign without interfering with their 
rights under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
National Labor Relations Board dismisses 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
an employer who adopted and enforced 
rules against frequent talking and visiting 
by employes during working hours. The 
Board finds that the rules were designed 
to correct an abuse of privileges by the 
workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ship a home-packed gift 

to a person in any country except 
China or North Korea without obtaining 
an export license from the Department 
of Commerce. The packages, however, 
must not be worth more than $25 and 
contents are limited to normal gifts, such 
as food, clothing, drugs and medicines. 
Gifts sent through stores or gift-parcel 
services still require export licenses from 
the Department’s Office of International 
Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use simpler procedures in 

making annual reports to the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission on oper- 
ations of a public utility holding com- 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


pany. Forms are revised by SEC to re- 
duce reporting requirements of these 


companies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain any pig tin 

after April 30 except under an allo- 
cation system being set up by the Na- 
tional Production Authority. NPA also 
designates the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation as sole importer of tin into 
the U.S. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use bismuth metal 
after April 1 except in manufacturing 
specified items. NPA announces restric- 
tions on end uses of the metal under tight 
conservation controls. Rules also are es- 
tablished for guidance of producers in 
accepting rated orders for bismuth. 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 

of soap and certain other cleaning 
materials, sell your products at prices 
above levels that generally prevailed in 
the month of December, 1950. Items on 
which the Office of Price Stabilization 
orders price roll-backs includes soaps, 
household cleansers and synthetic deter- 
gents. At the same time, prices of tallow 
and fats, ingredients of soaps and cleans- 
ers, are rolled back to a basic price of 15 
cents a pound. 


*% * 


YOU CANNOT get a license to ex- 
port some additional metal items 
unless you present proof that they will 
be available. These items are added by 
the Commerce Department's Office of In- 
ternational Trade to the list requiring 
statements of availability. They include 
certain ferroalloys, lead, nickel and tin 
and their manufactures and some other 
nonferrous ores, metals and alloys. 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid juris- 

diction of NLRB if you have a li- 
cense to operate a business on a Govern- 
ment defense reservation. The Labor 
Board holds that a license to operate a 
laundry and dry-cleaning plant at a 
Government atomic-energy project auto- 
matically brings the employer under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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THE PANTHER (F9F) 
U. S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


In a steep bank, a GRUMMAN PANTHER shows 
its claws . . . six 5-inch rockets destined soon to 
rip into enemy armour. Operating from carrier 
bases, the PANTHER may seek targets of oppor- 
tunity or work in close support of ground troops. 
Its effectiveness has made it highly respected... 
particularly by the enemy. 
























GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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merican industry depends on 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation D TTO 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


writes: “The contin uing avail- To expedite output, improve material control, reduce 
ope , = roduction losses and material shortages, American 

ability of Ditto is indis- P i A 
industry depends on Ditto One-Writing Systems, Ditto 
pensable to our operations equipmentand supplies. Big firms and small firms are 
as the coun try’s fourth alike in declaring Ditto essential to their operations. 


33 
largest steel producer. Production... Purchasing... Payroll... Order-Billing 


You may be startled to discover to what an extent the 
Ditto One-Writing plan can eliminate re-typing and 
checking in your order-billing, production, purchasing 
and payroll routines—obviate entirely the costly,annoy- 
ing errors all re-writings invite. Have an expert Ditto 
systems engineer survey your procedures (no obliga- 
tion!), make specific recommendations to meet your 
needs. Just write. 





DITTO, INCORPORATED © 641 S. Oakley Blvd. * Chicago 12, Illinois 















































BONN @ TOKYO @® WASHINGTON @ SANTIAGO 





» The German boom is in trouble again. Bills owed neighbors are piling up. 
Raw-material shortages are Squeezing back production. 

Belt tightening in Western Germany can't be avoided any longer. Germans 
are going to have to start living within their means. They were warned last 
autumn to stop buying so lavishly in neighboring countries but they went ahead 
anyway. Now they are running out of dollars and credits. And no one is ready 
to bail them out, as was done last autum. 

Free-and-easy phase in Germany seems over. Bonn Government reluctantly 
moves toward stiffer controls over imports, prices, raw-materials distribution. 

















*> Bonn has been giving the German economy almost free rein..... 

Industrial results, until recently, have been all to the good. 

Industrial production in the fourth quarter of 1950 ran 35 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. Startling increases were shown: 76 per cent in vehicles; 
72 per cent in optical and precision equipment; 42 per cent in steel; 3l per 
cent in chemicals. But only 10 per cent in coal. And there's the rub. 

Coal output, though rising, isn't keeping pace with increasing demand. 

Coking coal eSpecially is short. So short that a number of blast furnaces 
are shut down. Steel plants generally have only two days' Supply on hand. Steel 
output took quite a tumble in February; the January level wasn't too high. 

Other types of factories are also affected by the coal shortage as well as 
by growing scarcity of things like copper, lead, nickel, cotton and wool. 

Coal exports, absorbing 40 per cent of output, are blamed by German busi- 
nessmen for many of the stringencies at home. Coal is the backbone of the Ger- 
man economy. Its tightness affects most industries, including export lines. 





























>> German exports have been doing very well. Best gains have been in sales to 
the Western Hemisphere. But exports have not caught up with imports. 

German imports from West European countries have been particularly heavy in 
recent months. As a result, German shops are filled with luxuries such as per- 
fumes, wines, chocolate, fine cloth from neighboring countries. 

These neighbors, especially France and Britain, haven't been buying nearly 
as much from Western Germany. So Germans are running deep in the red on the 
books of the European Payments Union, clearinghouse for West Europe's trade. 

Now the Germans must cut back these imports sharply to balance their Euro- 
pean trade or, better yet, show a surplus. 

If food imports, especially from the Netherlands and Denmark, are cut, home 
production must be increased. That means farm prices must be raised and also 
wages of farm workers, who are sliding away to better-paying factory jobs. 

















(over) 
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Meanwhile, it's not going to be easy to increase general exports to West 
Europe because of coal and other shortages. If these somehow can be overcome, 
German factories will continue to hum. Foreign orders are heavy. British firms 
already are subcontracting war orders to German plants. 








>> The Bonn Government faces difficult decisions inside Germany..... 
Booming business activity has brought with it more work, longer hours, bet- 





ter pay. Prices, until recent months, have not kept pace with wage increases. 
Purchasing power is very great. But now Supplies are being eaten up. In- 
ports are to fall. Inflation is taking hold. 





Price and credit controls will have to be extended. Raw materials appar- 
ently must be allocated. Heavier taxes have to be faced, if the Government is 











to sop up purchasing power. Bonn must do what Washington did months ago. Ger- 
mans are finally having to face up to reality. Their dreamworld is popping. 


>> Japan, also booming, has some of the same difficulties as Germany..... 
Japanese have bright prospects if they don't run out of raw materials. 





Korean war is helping Japan. U.N. forces are buying Japanese precision 





equipment, trucks, chemicals, uniforms, bandages. Japanese ships are leased for 

U.S. use. U.N. shipping is repaired in Japanese yards. U.N. aircraft are serv- 

iced by Japanese. U.S. military airports in Japan are maintained by Japanese. 
All this is on top of a considerable export boom, well started before the 





Korean trouble. Japan's problem is keeping up with export demand. 





Japanese exports of cotton cloth last year came to more than a billion 





yards. This was more than any other country exported. Cotton-cloth exports 
account for a third of all Japanese exports. 

Cotton-cloth exports can go much higher this year, but more raw cotton must 
be obtained. The U.S., short on cotton, has been generous with Japan, but Japan 
needs a larger quota. Japanese are praying for a large U.S. crop this summer. 

Also, Japanese steel output and exports can be expanded only if sufficient 
coal and iron ore can be obtained. Normal sources are Northern China and Man- 
churia, now not shipping to Japan. If Japanese heavy industry is not to go into 
a tail spin, the U.S. presumably will have to supply a large portion of Japan's 
needs of coal and ore. Enough can't be bought in Asia. 

Feeling in Washington is that Japan won't be left in the lurch. It's too 
important that Japan be reasonably contented and prosperous. Japanese industry 
can be a great help in the Korean war and in Supplying Asian markets that may 
lack for goods as Western Europe and the U.S. concentrate on rearming. Also, 














over the longer term, Washington sees Japan more and more as the power nucleus 
of an anti-Communist group of Pacific countries. 








>> You are going to hear a lot of squawking when the Latin-American foreign 
ministers meet with U.S. officials on March 26. 

First gripe will be about U.S. price ceilings. Latin Americans feel price 
ceilings on imported copper, zinc, wool, hides, for example, are too low in re- 
lation to what they can get for these products in world markets. But they want 
ceilings maintained on U.S. manufactured goods they must buy. 

Also, Latin Americans want to be assured of getting supplies they need from 
the U.S. They want export priorities. Great U.S. need for Latin-American prod- 
ucts suggests that foreign ministers won't go empty-handed from Washington. 
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CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


Unlined 


Salt, lime and sulphur—basic materials for 
industrial chemistry—are available in bound- 
less quantity in the Middle South. This area of 
Arkansas. Louisiana and Mississippi has almost 
every material for the chemical industry—cellu- 
lose from cane, cotton and trees: vegetable oils 


from tung nuts, cottonseed, peanuts and soy- 


j 


a 


beans. Here. too. are petroleum and natural gas 


for fuel and as chemical raw materials. Indus- 


i 
« 
% 


trial surface and ground water, and effluent dis- 


posals. are ample. 


* 


With such advantages, private business 
initiative has opened the way to “progress un- 


limited” in the Middle South. The chemical 


4 * 


group, like many other industries, is showing 


its confidence in the future of the Middle South 


= fi 


by increasing plant investment throughout the 


area. Natural resources, plus growing area 


‘* oP 
' } 


markets mean new opportunity. Investigate the 


Middle South today. 


ECON O.) mee: ee on Night view of a Middle 
South chemical plant 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, ‘ Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 


et 

















THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


W°* SEEM TO BE beset nowadays on every side with 
new irritations, new inconveniences, new taxes, 
new controls and new anxieties as our sons are called 
up for military training. 

Too many of us are prone to exhibit annouyance—to 
look for someone to blame for the discomforts that are 
thrust upon us. Too many people keep looking for 
some scapegoat in our own country or for some political 
motivation of party or faction as responsible for our 
ills. They completely forget that we are living in a 
world in which our own destiny is controlled by acts 
and conspiracies initiated outside our own country. 

It is a time when a mental adjustment should be 
made to the confusing conditions which surround us. 
The sooner we recognize the scope of the world revolu- 
tion which threatens us with war and understand clear- 
ly that no amount of wishful thinking will sweep away 
the facts of international life, the sooner will we develop 
the stamina and the fortitude to overcome those threats 
and render them less and less a menace to our lives. 

The first adjustment we need to make is to adopt 
toward world conditions an attitude of realism. The 
simple truth is that since the airplane proved that it 
could fly long distances from continent to continent, no 
nation can consider itself immune from an attack by 
bombs whether they are made of atomic energy or the 
conventional form of explosive. It is 20 hours by bomb- 
er plane from Moscow to Detroit. It is 12 hours from 
Siberian air bases to Seattle. The moment we accept 
the science of aviation as a reality, we must throw away 
the obsolete concept that, if America withdraws within 
her own territory, potential enemies will thereupon give 
up all thought of attacking us in the future. We cannot 
banish danger by imaginary isolation. 

The second and most important fact to be accepted 
is this: age-old experiences with imperialism demon- 
strate that nations bent on ruling the world with their 
ideology are likely to pursue in the future, as they have 
in the past, their fanatical zeal to break down other na- 
tions and bring them within their own orbit. Commu- 
nism respects no boundaries and no nationalism. 


How have we been meeting the challenge? 

We can feel proud of our achievements thus far. We 
have blocked the path of the imperialist aggressor as he 
turned his armies of conquest toward Turkey and 
Greece. That move of ours checkmated any approach 
of the potential enemy to Africa and thus toward the 
easy route by air across the ocean to Latin America. 

We have just blocked the course of the imperialist 


aggressor in the Far East—toward industrial Japan and 
Alaska and our own Pacific Coast. It has cost us more | 
than 50,000 casualties in Korea and a huge expenditure, _ 
but we have spared ourselves the more numerous cas- 7 
ualties and bigger expenditures of money and resources 4 
which large-scale war would entail. 

We have developed on the scientific front new weap- © 
ons of defense and have contrived secret uses for 
atomic energy which further assure us that the impe- 7 
rialist aggressor will not dare to risk a war with us. 

We have stood our ground in Germany. We haven't ~ 
been bluffed out of Berlin by a vexatious and harassing | 
blockade. We have become partners with other nations © 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—the first } 
occasion in our history that we have in peacetime ex- ~ 
plicitly agreed to meet any attack which an aggressor 
might make on the territory of our European allies. 

We are today preparing a vast armament program | 
which, in magnitude of production, is fantastically high 
and unbelievably powerful. We are naturally engaged 7 
for the moment in bickerings between economic groups | 
at home. The alternative—an arbitrary dictatorship | 
that can command obedience to decrees—is much worse 
and in the end not as efficient as a voluntarily organ- 
ized democracy. There is clumsiness, to be sure, in our 
governmental mechanism, and many a mistake in plan- 
ning and execution. But our direction is forward. Our 
movement is inexorably onward. 


Let us not be governed by our present incon- 
veniences or our grievances. These would seem petty, 
indeed, if all around us men were dying and our homes 
were being bombed. Let them seem petty now as we 
prevent World War III. 

For the truth is we are winning the race—we are 
shifting the balance of power in the world against an- 
other war. ° 

Though the achievements are perceptible only in the 
dimmest outlines as yet, the clear lines of accomplish- 
ment by free men will grow brighter each day as we 
turn our faces to the sunlight of hope—as our own 
confidence grows in the rightness of our course. For 
we are building our might behind a great cause—po- 
tential resistance to the imperialist. His invasion must 
never be allowed to start—whether by air or land or sea 
—against the territory of our allies or against the terri- 
tory of the United States and its defense bases over- 
seas. 

We are checkmating the enemy. We are already lick- 
ing aggression. 
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GNED SEALED DELICIOUS 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WITH THIS WITH A GOVERNMENT ANY WAY YOU LIKE 
FAMOUS SIGNATURE BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON 











Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


The Old Taylor Distillery Company 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


OLD TAYLOR” 


100 PROOF 
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High Signs of ogress | 
*81,000,000 IN IMPROVEMEN’'S 


for better, faster service over this short, direct ‘ 
route between East, West, South and Southwest 


Anticipating the increased shipping needs of the fast- 


growing South and Southwest, and preparing to meet 
them, the Pennsylvania Railroad is completing an AN. STIS CRETRIP TE 


$81 million program to improve its lines and facilities AND A GREAT FORWARD STEP 
between Pittsburgh and St. Louis. Through Pittsburgh, IN FASTER BIG-CAR MOVEMENT ! 
the Pennsylvania offers a short, direct rail route 
between the East, West, South and Southwest via a 
choice of gateways. 


Near Steubenville, Ohio, on the Pennsylvania’s 
Panhandle Division, a new right-of-way has 
been built to by-pass 4 old tunnels. This now 
Note the improvements shown on these high signs of = permits straight-through movements of the big- 
progress .. . an over-all program designed to meet any m gest box cars and oversize open loads without 
shipping requirement and give you finer, faster service “ detour or delay. This tunnel elimination project, 
than ever before. = costing nearly $9,000,000, required the removal 
of 5,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock. 
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Pa 


$2 ,032 /960 


between Cincine 
and Xenta 


locomotive 
cleaning facilities. 


$25,643,342 
between Colum- 
bus and Indian- 
apolis for new 
o rail, centralized 
becween, {ndian- traffic control, 
ville 90 or crack telephone cir- 
apolis * a: am cuits, yard exten- 
elevatt©® |. 4: ags, : sions, grade 
ved al improvements, 
| extended storage 
tracks, water, 
fuel and_ servic- 
ing facilities 
for Diesels. 
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